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“THE OUTLOOK. 


E can readily understand and appreciate the 

disappointment of warm partisans of the 
respective nominations in the field at the persistent 
refusal of The Christian Union to become either 
the advocate or the assailant of either party. We 
can readily comprehend that those who can see 
no good in the party to which they are opposed, 
and no evil in the party to which they are at- 
tached, should be unable to understand the posi- 
tion of a paper which sees both good and evil 
tendencies and elements in every party, and, identi- 
fying itself with none, undertakes, with such ability 
as it possesses, to give a fair, honest, and impartial 


Eprrors. 


account and interpretation of the movements of them. 


all. Nevertheless, this is the path we have marked 
out for ourselves ; from it we do not intend to be 
swerved ; and in it we are glad to receive and are 
heartily cheered by the increasing number of letters 
which come to us from subscribers, some eminent, 
some unknown, but all alike welcome, echoing in 
various forms this sentence from the pen of a public 
educator: ‘‘I much admire and like the political 
course of the Union. You are doing great good ; and 
whatever be the outcome of the election, I think poli- 
ticians will finally learn that the conscience of the 
country counts for something.” To make the con- 
science of the country count for much, in all parties, 
is our single aim. In accordance with our general 
spirit and purpose, we publish three characteristic 
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articles from three representative writers in this 
week’s issue, each a representative of the party for 
which he writes. <A thorough going Independent 
gives an account of the Independent Conference in 
New York ; a thorough-going Prohibitionist gives an 
account of the Prohibition Convention at Pittsburg ; 
and the Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., a warm personal and 
political admirer of Mr. Blaine, gives the reasons why 
he shall vote for the candidates of the Republican 
party ; to a careful reading of which articles we cor- 
dially commend such of our readers as are not of the 
mind of the Justice of the Peace who, having heard 
the counsel for one side present his case, objected 
to hearing what the counsel on the other side had 
to say, lest it should confuse his mind with perplex- 
ing questions. 


The English Liberals have inaugurated the discus- 
sion of the Franchise question during the past week 
by a series of large meetings in various parts of Eng- 
land, and by a number of effective speeches at clubs 
and other points of contact with public opinion. 


| The monster demonstration which opened the cam- 


paign in London was notable not only for the im- 
mense number of people in line, but for the great 
crowds who thronged the streets, computed by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and who were apparently as 
enthusiastic as those who took part in the procession. 
The utmost good order was preserved, and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, who were witnesses of the 
great demonstration, were greeted with continuous 
and cordial cheers by every section of the procession. 
Lord Salisbury, with his customary lack of tact, has 
begun the debate by sneering at the popular feeling 
and satirizing the Government for an attempt to 
‘legislate by picnic.” Mr. Chamberlain declares 
that Lord Salisbury is conspiring to overthrow the 
legislative powers of the House of Lords, and this 
declaration is not without some probability of truth ; 
a good many well-informed people in England believe 
that Lord Salisbury would like to abolish the House 
of Lords for the sake of getting back into the House 
of Commons, where he could exercise a real author- 
ity in politics. Lord Randolph Churchill, who is 
the enfant terrible of the Tory party, has taken this 
opportunity to quarrel with his leaders again, and 
has said the wisest thing in all his life in his declara- 
tion that ‘‘ Lord Salisbury’s policy is not polities, but 
suicide.” At the meeting in Manchester, which 
40,000 persons attended, Mr. Bright made a ringing 
speech, in which he said that unless the English peo- 
ple were a fraud and a sham, which he doubted, they 
would know how to deal with a titled Hereditary 
Chamber, whose arrogance and class selfishness had 
long been at enmity with all the higher interests 
and instincts of the nation. It was impossible, he 
said, to predict the action of the Ministry in case 
the Lords again reject the Franchise bill in the 
autumn ; but the view of the English people would 
be that, as their forefathers had had the power to 
curb a despotic monarchy, they of the present day 
had an equal power to curb an arrogant and, he 
thought, speaking of a majority of the peers, an unpa- 
triotic oligarchy. In fact, it is perfectly clear that the 
House of Lords must either yield, or submit to an or- 
ganic change which will remove the possibility of 
such conflicts in the future. 


In spite of a lack of candor i in her foreign policy 
which excites distrust among other nations, the 
French Republic has evidently gained ground, and is 
establishing itself more and more, in the confidence 
of the people. Probably no government has ever 
been more persistently and successfully misrepre- 
sented than the French Republic. Not only the organs 
of monarchical opinion throughout Europe and in 
England, but the representatives of social opinion in 
France, and, in great measure, the French literary 
class, have combined to load the Republic with bur- 
dens which it never assumed, and for the creation of 
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which it is in no way responsible. M. Ferry, by his 
judicious calmness and patience, has been able to ac- 
complish much that lay in Gambetta’s thought, but 
was lost because the man and the time did not har- 
monize; Gambetta was forced to the front before 
France was ready for him or he was ready for France. 
Since his death many of the changes which he desired 
brought about have been easily and naturally effected 
by his suecessor. M. Ferry’s bill for a limited re- 
vision of the Constitution is almost identical with that 
of Gambetta. Gambetta outlined a colonial policy 
for France ; M. Ferry has established a French pro- 
tectorate at Tunis, French supremacy in Tonquin and 
Anam, is about securing the same position in Mada- 
gascar, has his hand on Morocco, and is discussing 
with England the destiny of Egypt. The manner in 
which these results have been accomplished has not 
by any means commended itself to many, outside of 
France, who desire to see the prosperity of the French 
Republic ; but they indicate that M. Ferry has, so far, 
mastered the situation, and that he has succeeded in 
tiding over the dangerous crisis with which the fall 
of Gambetta left French Republicanism face to face. 
One great danger to which France is exposed is the 
tendency to tamper continually with the fundamental 
law by frequent revisions of the Constitution, giving 
people the impression that they are living under a 
provisional and not under a permanent form of gov- 
ernment. <A curious illustration of French weakness 
for constitutional changes, and of their faith in the 
power of such changes to effect a real change of | 
political character, is shown by the clause of the Con- 
stitution forbidding revision of the form of govern- 
ment. What is to prevent the reconsideration and 
rejection of the clause itself ? 


1854. 


The English are watching with a good deal of in- 
terest the activity of the French on what is known as 
the Red Sea Littoral. Lord Hartington declared, not 
many months ago, in the House of Com :ons, that one 
of the chief objects of the English policy on the Red 
Sea was to exclude from its shores all other Euro; ean 
nations ; but England h-s not yet been able to en- 
force this policy. Frauce holds Oubo k and a num- 
ber of other places between Suez and the Gulf of. 
Aden. Sv long ago as 1839 the French begin to put 
forth efforts to secure the Cominercial su; remacy of 
the Red Sea, and in th: following year a trading 
company established it-elf at Edd; sinee that 
time commercial enerprise and political intrigue 
have gone hand in hand in the attempt to extend the 
French influence ind to establisn French authority 
along the !ine of the Rid Sea. So fur, the success of 
Frince in this section has not been great, and both 
England and Italy have distanced her in this quarter. 
italy, with ber station at Assab, is determined to have 
Lower Abyssinia, and there is a very good prospect 
that she will get it. 


Reports from Europe with 1 reg ard to crop prospects 
are not so bright as in the early spring. The London 
‘* Economist’ says that the sharp frosts in April, 
May, and June, the prevalent cold winds, and the in- 
sufficiency of rain have consideratly depressed the 
prospects throughout England, and that they are now - 
only moderately good at the best. ‘* They have gone 
down aud down ever since the spring sowing was 
completed, except when the recent rainfall saved 
a very large area of our crops from something lke a 
total failure.” With regard to the prospects of the 
harvest on the Continent, it adds: ‘‘ In many parts of 
France the blooming time for wheat has been cold 
and wet, and what promised to be a very fine crop 
will probably be only an average. In Eastern Europe, 
even as far west as Germany, Geavy rains and exten- 
sive inundations have done great damage; while 
drought had previously injured the wheat in South 
tussia ard the Danubian provinces to a serious ex- 
tent. At present, however, we know of no reason 
for expecting less than the average wheat crop in 
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place of the great one at one time indicated from 
Europe as a whole.” The ‘‘ Evening Post” thinks 
that while no reports have been received from India, 
exportations from that quarter have been checked by 
the low prices prevalent, and that, after all is said, 
the United States can undersell India in the English 
market. Higher prices rather than lower are looked 
forin England during the coming year. Indications 
in this country point to an extremely prosperous 
year among the farmers, and if these prognostica' ions 
from Europe shall prove correct, we may look for a 
great market for our cereals during the coming year. 


We have received a printed report of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, giving the result of their 
investigation into the accident on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad at Auburn by which the Prince Impe- 


passengers, were seriously injured. The Commission- 
ers attribute the accident to drunkenness on the part 
of the engineer of the freight train, which ran ata 
reckless rate of speed, and in palpable violation of 
explicit orders. The Central Railroad has since 
adopted a locked switch at the junction at Au- 
burn, which, if it had been earlier adopted, would 
have prevented the possibility of this accident. We 
repeat this report of the Commissioners, because we 
are glad to let our readers know that this Board is 
performing its duties with marked fidelity and effi- 
ciency. In the first time in the history of New York 
State our great railroad corporations are under State 
supervision ; and the good effects are already appar- 
ent. 


It is proposed to erect in Salt Lake City a House of 
Refuge for Mormon women who desire to escape 
from the toils of Mormonism. This is a good move- 
ment. No Mormon woman shou!d be left to face 
the alternative of submission to the dreadful fate of 
polygamy, or the almost equally dreadful fate of iso- 
lation and destitution. But our contemporaries 
make a great mistake who imagine that the bulk of 
the Mormon women are unwilling slaves of man’s 
lust. They are the willing slaves of their own super 
stition. As our readers know, polygamy is at the 
root of Mormonism as a religion ; the doctrine that 
spiritual existences must become incarnate to become 
immortal and blessed, and that every woman by be- 
coming the mother of children is working out their 
redemption and her own glorification, is a central 
doctrine of this extraordinary fanaticism. And so 
long as this doctrine is believed by the women of 
Utah, so long we may expect to see them bearing 
their cross with patient enthusiasm ; and the greater 
the cross the greater will be the enthusiasm for it. 
A House of Refuge will be very well as a charity for 
a few exceptional women ; but the remedy for Mor- 
monism must be found in an education so broad and 
generous as to make this superstition impossible. 


The School of Philosophy is holding its sixth, and 
possibly its last, session at Concord. Very fitly, if 
this is to close its career, it devotes the two weeks of 
its present session to the discussion of Emerson’s 
genius and influence ; including, among those who 
will read papers, many who were personal friends of 
the philosopher and poet, and who now gather at his 
old home to review his career, and to recognize, if 
possible, the fruits which it has borne in American 
life. We cannot be remirded too often of the aims, 
the spirit, and the achievements of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson ; whether we accept or reject his teachings, 
the man and his spirit remain among our most price- 
less possessions. Emerson said long ago, as marking 
the limitation of Webster’s mind, that he could not 
go behind governments; it was the great service of 
the Concord thinker that he brought into clear light 
those eternal verities and realities which are the in- 
visible foundation upon which alJl life rests. In the 
presence of our immense business activities, which 
tend to so strongly materialize us, and in the midst 
of our heated political discussions, which are so likely 
to vulgarize us, it is well to recall one whose character 
and thought are able to spiritualize the first and 
to show us how to redeem the last. An attempt is 
now being made in some newspapers to discredit 
men of higher culture in this country, because they 
do not work readily in party lines, by declaring that 
they do not understand the popular life of America, 


and that they are separated from it in their sympa- 
thies and hopes. Probably a more mischievous and 


baseless assertion has never been made, and Emerson 
may well serve as a striking refutation of the charge. 


in the field of letters, he was intensely American in 
the very highest sense of the term. His patriotism 
did not consist in appeals to national pride, but in 
insight into the possibilities of American life ; exten- 
sion, net contraction and exclusion, was his motto 
and his faith. 


THE ONE THING PLAIN. 


Ta recent conference of gentlemen who had 
A come together to discuss the expediency of tak- 
ing a certain course of action which might involve 
momentous results for them, after the talk had taken 
a wide range, one gentleman summed up the whole 
matter by saying: ‘‘I have seen a good deal of life, 
and I have heard a good deal about the value of ex- 
perience, but, so far as I know, experience makes 
only one thing plain: that a man’s only safety 
is in doing right.” It was a great- truth fa- 
miliarly uttered, and it was a truth which 
went home, because it brought out clearly the 
fact that where different courses of action are 
open, the only question is, Which course is right ? 
Policy is man’s thought about the wisest thing to do; 
principle is God’s thought about the best thing to do. 
Half the troubles in life come because men lack cour- 
age at the critical point; they believe thoroughly in 
doing right, but when they come toa place where the 
moral aspect is not the only aspect of a question, 
and where very grave results may follow action, 
they lack the courage to trust themselves en- 
tirely to principle, and endeavor to find a course 
which experience and policy will justify. It is safe 
to say that whenever troubles come to a man who 
always does the right thing fearlessly at the right 
time, he is wholly spared those embarrassments and 
entanglements which beset the paths of those who try 
to follow principle with the aid of policy. Men have 
made footpaths through life in every direction, and 
he who attempts to follow them will find himself 
hourly and endlessly perplexed ; God has struck a 
solid highway, more lasting than the old Roman 
roads, along which every man may travel, not with- 
out clouds and storms, but free from the danger of 
losing his path, and sure to reach the end of his 
journey in safety. | 

The whole wisdom of life lies simply in doing th 
thing which is right, and letting God look after 
the conseqnences. The wisest man sees but a little 
distance, and sees that distance very imperfectly ; 
God sees the end from the beginning. The wisest man 
goes astray, with Solomon and Bacon, and falls into 
abysses from which the man of far less knowledge, 
but of simple rectitude, is preserved. In every per- 
plexity, in every c:i-is, do the thing which is right, 
if you have to do it with your eyes blinded and with 
the consciousness that you are putting your whole 
fortune in the scale. You are not vasting your des- 
tiny into a lottery, full of chance 2s the future may 
seem to be, but putting your fate into the hands 
which sustain the universe. 


THE PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 


SPECIAL correspondent gives in another column 

an account of the National Prohibitory Couven- 
tion. Only a friendly reporter is ordinarily a com- 
petent reporter ; in this letter our readers see the 
Convention and its work through the eyes of one of 
its delegates, a Christian man of sound judgment, 
of honored character, and of warm enthnsiasm in 
every good cause. 
We suppose that the most sanguine Prohibitionist 
does not anticipate as a possible result the election of 
the Prohibition candidates. Even if they were 
elected, we do not see how the most sanguine Pro- 
hibitionist could anticipate any direct political re- 
sults from their election. It is the business of the 
President to enforce laws, not to make them, and 
there are no National laws relating to the liquor 
traffic which he is called on to enforce, except the 
tax on distilleries ; as the Prohibition party levels a 
special denunciation against this tax, its chosen 
President could not be expected to be diligent 
above others in collecting it. Nor is it easy to see 
what Natiogal laws could be framed that would ma- 
terially affect the traffic. Congress might, indeed, 
prohibit the sale and manufacture of liquor in the 
District of Columbia and the Territories ; it might 
possibly prohibit the importation of liquor, though 
this would involve a doubtful stretch of Congres- 
sional authority. But the regulation of the liquor 
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tion and according to our national habit, are left to 
local self-government. It is not in a Presidential 
election that practical temperance victories can be 
won. Each locality will and must decide for itself 
what it will do with the liquor business. It is 
never wise for any authority to preach a prohibition 
which it does not intend to enforce. And it is 
very certain, even if a constitutional prohibition 
gave Congress power to prohibit the sale of liquor, 
that the General Government could not enforce such 
a prohibition in any local community which desired 
to tolerate the sale, without revolutionizing not 
merely the written Constitution but the essential 
principles of the American Commonwealth. 

A vote for Mr. St. John will thus be without any 
possible immediate political results. Politically, it 
will lead to nothing. 
be a vote thrown away. It will be the expression of 
a conviction of the «verwhelming neces-ity of doing 
something to curt the liquor traffic of its enormous 
proportions; it will be a notice to the other political 
parties of the importance which the American people 
attach to this question. And so, though such :: vote 
can have no immediate political results, it may have 
very considerable ultimate moral re-ults. And it 
would not be strange if a considerable number of 
dissatisfied Republicans, unwilling to vote for Mr. 
Blaine, and equally unwilling to vote with and for 
the Democratic party, should treat this as an “off 
year,” and take occasion to vote the Prohibition 
ticket, not because they think anything effectual can 
be accomplished in the temperance cause by a Na- 
tional Temperance party, but because they are glad 
to seize the opportunity to emphasize their demand 
upon the Republican party to take up in earnest the 
temperance problem. 

If we turn from the party organization and nomi- 
nations to the party platform, there are some things 
to commend and some to criticisein it. It is refresh- 
ing to read the report of a Convention which, partly 
perhaps because ladies were admitted as delegates, 
showed no danger of being either manipulated by 
machine managers or stampeded by a mob ; to listen 


ested moral enthusiasm, not by a desire for office ; 
to have one platform which is the expression of men 
and women who had strong convictions and uttered 
them, without finesse, and without asking whether 


clear and explicit. It isnot a ‘‘straddle.” But if it 
is always courageous, it seems to us not always wise, 
nor even always just. For temperance advocates to 
denounce all government tax on liquor, and demand 
its repeal, appears to us much like the practical bull 
perpetrated by an Irish mob, who burned the notes 
of a banker who had incurred their ill-will, oblivious 
of the fact that for every five-pound note they burned 
he was five pounds richer. Itis impossible to justify 
to common sense a policy which, in the name of tem- 
perance, would take off all tax on liquor, and make it 
so much the freer and cheaper. And it is equally 
impossible to justify to common justice an indictment 
of Blaine and Logan as opponents of temperance re- 
form because they proposed to continue that tax and 
give to the proceeds of it a special appropriation. 
Both propositions were, in our judgment, mistakes ; 
but there was nothing in either of them which a sin- 
cere advocate of temperance might not have recom- 
mended. 


special mention is that relating to woman suffrage. 
Politically, it is a mistake to identify the temperance 
movement with woman suffrage ; for it alienates 
some temperance voters and does not win any who 
favor woman’s suffrage. A moral advantage often de- 
mands the perpetration of a political error. But in the 
demand for woman suffrage there is no moral advan- 
tage. Suffrage is not aright which women want and 
the community refuses to accord them. Whenever 
the women want the ballot they can have it. But 
they will not wantit till they are persuaded it is their 
duty as well as their right. The apathy with which 
the women of Massachusetts have responded to the 
vain appeals to get them to the ballot-box in school 
elections is proof, if one were needed, of the folly of 
attempting to confer a political power upon people 
who have no inclination and feel no obligation to 
exercise it. We hope the time will come when the 
Republic will have the benefit of woman’s full par- 
ticipation in the direction of public affairs and 
the election of public officers. We believe that 


it would conduce to the purification of the Repub- 


business is, in the main, a matter of police regu- 
lation ; and police regulations, under our Constitu- 


lic and the elevation of woman; that it would 
do much to redeem the one from corruption and 


It does not follow that it will. 


to the debates of party leaders inspired by disinter-_ 


they would attract or repel votes. The platform is — 


The only other plank in the platform that calls for - 
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selfishness, and the other from frivolity. But to 
demand the ballot for woman is to begin at the wrong 
end. This method has been tried for many years, and 
with no visible result. Those who believe in woman 
suffrage should address themselves to woman; they 
should attempt to awaken in her a livelier interest in 
public affairs, to convince her that it is her duty to 
know about them and exercise an influence upon 
them. When they have accomplished this difficult 
task they will have taken the first step toward woman 
suffrage ; not before. 

As tothe nominations, it must suffice tosay that ex- 
GovernorsSt. John, who was nominated without oppo- 
sition, has fairly earned the barren honor by the vigor 
of his campaign work in the temperance cause. Mr. 
Daniel, of Maryland, the nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent, we do not know. 


THE DUTY 


OF STRANGERS TO THE 
CHURCH. 


HE duty of the individua: church to. those mov- 

ing into its reighborhood is often urged. The 
duty of the new-comers of a neighborhood to its 
church is seldom considered. Although we have read 
or heard scores of addresses upon the former duty, 
we fail to recall but one instance in which the latter 
has been made the subject of remark. Pastors en- 
deavor to open wide the doors of hospitality to 
strangers; but they are prevented from driving or 
pushing strangers through the portals. They exhort 
the members to be cordial ; but their sense of courtesy 


forbids their preaching to strangers upon the proper | 


methods of accepting offers of hospitality. 

It is, we doubt not, the experience.of the large 
majori:yof ministers that strangers fail in their duty 
to the church far more lamentably than the church 
fails in its duty to them. In every congregation are 
afew who from the first morning they were shown to 
a pew have been as ready to receive attent.on as the 
older members were prompt to bestow it. But nine- 
tenths are far otherwise. They hold themselves 
aloof from the church services. They occupy the 
rear seat; at the prayer-meeting; and before th 
pastor can reach the door they are inthe strect. 
They receive a dozen calls at their homes, but wait 
mouths before returning them, even if they see fit to 
return them at all. In alarge Congregational church 
of a large Massachusetts city two ladies made ina 
month seventy-five calls upon those who were com- 
parative strangers. Of these seventy-five calls only 
one received its fitting and courteous acknowledg- 
ment. The wife of the pastor of a church less than 
a thousand miles from Boston has a rule of calling 
upon all new people coming into the congregation. 
The proportion of those who return her calls is about 
one to five. In that respect of which strangers 


— usually complain bitterly of a church they are them- 


selves most derelict. Strangers are also, as a body, 
negligent in contributing to the financial support of 
a church as soon as they have decided to make it 
their religious home. The writer knows of a lady 
who remarked, after attending a church fora year, 
that she was ashamed to be seen there longer with- 
out renting a seat. She ought, as soon as possible 
after her entrance, have hired a seat and paid for it. 
Many strangers are also inclined not to be faithful 
in contributing to the directly religious welfare of 
the church. They do not let their light shine in the 
meetings of devotion as early as they ought. For 
Christian modesty, humility, and the passive virtues 
we have great reverence; but they are ever to be 
distinguished from positive indifference or unassum- 
ing selfishness. 
What, then, is the duty of strangers to the church, 
which is so seldom paid? The. duty is the very sim- 
ple one of making themselves known; of holding 
themselves ready to receive attentions from the older 
members; of declaring, in forms either direct or in- 
direct, their desire to co-operate in the work of the 
church. They should come towards the church, not, 
perhaps, half way in accepting its hospitalities, but at 
least a quarter way! They should not only manifest 
their willingness to receive the social courtesies of 
the members, but also their hearty purpose and wish 
to return all such courtesies in fitting ways. They 


should let their voice be heard in the service of song 


and of prayer. They should let the influence of their 
dollars be felt in the revenue of the parish and in 
the benevolent offerings. They should give people a 
chance to shake their hand. And all this should 
they do at the earliest possible day after taking up a 
house in the neighborhood of the new church. : 
In the swiftly changing communities of our cities 
the new-comers of any congregation soon find them- 


selves the old members. Within a decade one-half 
of the ordinary congregation of the cities changes, 
and at the close of a period of twenty-five years 
hardly one member in ten remains. Much sooner, 
therefore, than they would think, have the strangers 
become the established residents. Upon them, there- 
fore, at an early day devolves the duty of showing 
those same rites of hospitality which were shown to 
them. They ought to forget, as soon as may be, that 
they are new-comers, and so become an integral part 


HE Chautauqua idea is rapidly gaining, both in 
scope and in popularity. Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, and Massachusetts each 
has its Chautauqua, besides the original one in New 
York State. They are all held, I believe, in original 
camp-meeting grounds; the camping facilities are 
taken advantage of ; and the Assembly is made pos- 
sible because it takes advantage of a nest built ready 
to its hand. 

Lakeside is the Indiana Chautauqua. It is at Rome 
City, and is under the management of the Rev. A. H. 
Gillett. I should not have guessed that this little 
hamlet was a city if I were not told so by its title. 
The lake itself is a considerable body of water, with 
low, slightly wooded shores; it is fed by boiling 
springs, and is, the captain of one of the little craft 
on the lake assures me, artificial. It is some three 
miles in one direction, and of various widths, for it is 
a curiously irregular sheet. An island, eonnected 
with the mainland by bridges, contains a dormitory, 
a dining hall, two stores, and the auditorium, roofed 
but not inclosed, and some other buildings. Across 
the lake in one direction is the Spring Lake House, 
a very comfortable hotel, with good beds and board, 
and at very reasonable prices—%2 a day I paid. 
Nearer the island, but on the mainland, is the 
Assembly Hotel, which looks less attractive, and is, 
indeed, little else than temporary barracks for such 
campers as do not bring theirtents. A little distant 
from this hotel is an avenue cut through the 
woods, on each side of which are wall tents, placed 
in line, and on lots not over twenty-tive feet front, at 
a guess, though with indelinite extension in the rear. 
There is some fishing, and more rowing, on the lake, 
but the main attraction is the Assembly. At least 
that isthe main attraction now. Two little steam oats 
ply back and forth upon the lake, carrying pass sagers 
from the station or the Spring Lake House to the 
meetings. The captain of one of them hopes the 
Assembly won't last long, for they allow no drink- 
ing or dancing on the island, he says, while the 
Assembly is in session ; and folks won't come. So, 
if any reliance is to be placed on his testimony, there 
are other ideas in Northern Indiana more popular 
with the farmers’ boys and girls than the Chautauqua 
idea. Still, the excursion trains bring every daya 
goodly number of visitors. And on C. L. S. C. 
day—that is, the graduating day for 1884—there 
are eighteen graduates here to take their diploma, 
and some 200 students who mean to take a diplo- 
ma some time within the next four years, and 
a great throng of auditors and onlookers. The 
auditorium is filled. The attractions are of a 
serious kind, for the most part. There is, it is true, an 
artist who astonishes the spectators by painting in oils, 
on a large canvas, a picture of the Au Sable Chasm, 
before their eyes, in thirty-eight minutes; there 
is a magic-lantern entertainment at night ; and Dr. 
Talmage is to be here to-morrow. But the intellect- 
ual menu is, on the whole, of a very substantial 
description ; a lecture by Dr. Thomas, of Brooklyn, 
on David Livingstone, and by Dr. Richardson on 
Our Young People, being typical attractions, 

Lakeview, Ohio, is under the charge of the Rev. B. 
T. Vincent, the brother of the famous ‘‘ Bishop of 
Chautauqua ;” his wife has charge of the primary 
work. It is less dependent on cxcursionists, and more 
on permanent campers, than Lakeside. _ Its location is 
favorable, on a promontory jutting out into Lake 
Erie, about an hour's sail from Sandusky. Here isa 
village—if Rome City is a city, here is a metropo- 
lis—of comfortable though slightly built cottages. 
There are few, if any, tents. There are a good hotel 
facing the lake, a store or two, a post-oflice, a gen- 
eral office, andthe usual auditorium. There is the 
same kind of programme here as at Lakeside. Dr. 
Talmage follows me to morrow; Dr. Thomas, who 
spoke at Lakeside this week, speaks here next week. 
The encampment is fanned by breezes from the 
lake ; and altogether it is a cool and pleasant resting- 
place, with both inspiration and entertainment for men 


and women wearied with the drudgery of life. For we 
that live in or near great towns or cities, and are 
busy all the year with books and studies and problems, 
forget that three-quarters of the people live in the 
country, and that of those who live in town a large 
proportion have little of intellectual companionship 
either from men or books. It isthe intellectual life 
which drawsthem to suchencampments. There they 
meet some of the best thinkers in the country, some 
of the purest men and women, and get a new impulse, 
and are lifted up and see a broader horizon than bounds 
their common life. These Chautauqua audiences are 
hungry, eager audiences. They listen like people that 
want to hear. They do not look at their watches 
till the address is over. A mother said to me at 
Lakeview, ‘*‘ My daughter came home after the lecture 
and said,‘ I want to get a good long breath. I haven't 
breathed during the lecture.’” It was a compliment 
to the lecture, but still more to the listener. 

The lectures take a broad range; everything ex- 
cept sectarian religon and party politics. And that 
leads me to say that, so faras I can judge, this 
is the least enthusiastic campaign I have ever known. 
I have seen but one enthusiastic voter since I left 
New York, a week ago. He wasa Blaine man. In- 
diana is certainly not aflame for Hendricks and the 
‘* old ticket.” The general response which Republi- 
cans give to my question, What do you think of the 
nomination? is, Oh, we see no objection to Blaine 
out here. I observed on C. L. S. C. day at Lakeside 
that a complimentary reference to Mr. Blaine’s letter 
of acceptance was received in silence by the audi- 
ence. I am sure no such reference to Garfield 
would have been so received four years ago. There 
is. so far as I ean judge, no more enthusiasm, 
if as much, among the Democrats. I fell in conversa- 
sion with the pilot of a little boat that plies between 
the Lakeside Assembly and Kelly Island, and turned 
the topic toward politics. ‘* lam a Democrat,” he 
said, ‘‘and shall vote the Democratic ticket until we 
have a change of administration—unless they try 
free trade. Then I shall vote against them.” ‘* Why 
so?’ tasked. ‘* What good does protection do you ?” 
‘‘T am a fisherman,” he replied ; ‘‘ 1 began with noth- 
ing, and now own my boat and my home, and make 
my money by selling fish. And the workingmen are 
wy customers, chiefly, and so long as they get good 
viages they will buy my fish. ButI know some Dem- 
ocrats who are going to vote for blaine. He is 
part.” 

In these times no man can report what he sees and 
Lea's without being suspected of a political purpose. 
I have none in these reports. I like to know, myself, 
the facts; and I tell them to you here because I 
fancy you readers may like to know them too. 

L. A. 


THE PROHIBITION CONVENTION AT 
PITTSBURG. 


HERE was never gathered together in one place a 

more sincere and earnest 600 men and women than 
the delegates who, on Wednesday, the 23d inst., were 
organized as tke National Prohibition Party Conven- 
tion, in Lafayette Hall, in the city of Pittsburg. Thirty- 
one States and Territories were represented. Delegates — 
and alternates and friends of the cause crowded the 
spacious hall and galleries. Bunting, banners, and 
tlowers, ferns and plants in tasteful array, decorated the 
platform and galleries. A prayer-meeting of two hours 
preceded the organization of the Convention. An out- 
sider, not knowing the character of the gathering, 
would have taken it to be a Moody and Sankey meeting. 
The prayers offered and songs sung, the frequent re- 
sponses, the amens and hallelujahs, from beginning to 
end of the Convention, indicated the hearty sentiment 
of a hody of Christian people. The Old Guard were 
there in force. John Russell, the Nestor of Prohibition, 
was there. Judge James Black, as immovable from 
truth as the Alleghanies from their base, was in the 
Pennsylvania delegation. Gideon T. Stewart, the war- 
horse of Ohio, led the large delegation from the Buck- 
eye State. Dr, A. J. Jutkins, the encyclopedia of 
temperance, was with the Illinoisians. Samuel D. Hast- 
ings, of Wisconsin, steadfast and true to his convictions, 
sat ina group of more than forty strong men of his 
State. Horace Waters, who has registered nearly four 
score years, graced New York’s delegation, which, sev- 
enty-five strong, was a credit to the Empire State. 5. 
B. Ransom, of New Jersey, who has marched with the 
skirmish line of the Prohibition Army from the day 
of its organization, was one of the best informed 
and most useful members of the Convention. Will- 
iam Daniels, Maryland’s little giant, led a magnifi- 
cent delegation from his State. -Of noble women there 
were nota few. ‘‘ Mother Stewart,” aged and beauti- 
ful; Miss Frances E. Willard, incomparably the chief 
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promoter of temperance interests in America ; Mrs. 
Hazard, of St. Louis; Mrs. Burt, of Brooklyn ; Mrs. 


‘Buel, of Connecticut, and two-score of others, their 


sisters in the Woman's Christian Temperance Unicn, 
took their places among the Vice- Presidents and on the 
important committees. They made motions, and made 
speeches, and in all respects discharged the duties of 
delegates as well as did the ‘‘ men folks.” There has 
never been a similar political convention. Prayer 
and song, amen and hallelujah, ‘**Glory to God” and 
‘* Praise the Lord,” were intermingled with the proceed- 
ings. One thoughtful aged delegate said to your cor- 
respondent: ‘* Well, weil ! this is a queer gathering ; 
there is a litt'e too much religion in it for a political 
convention, and a liitie too much politics for a camp- 
meeting.” It was a demonstrative, hearty crowd. 
It did its work well. The speeches were of a high 
order, notably that of Miss Willard nominating ex-Gov- 
ernor St. John as a candidate for President of the 
Lnited States. The Governor's nomination was sure to 
be mace, although many favorite sons were named from 
several States. St. John and Danie!s make a strong, 
~ibstantial ticket, that will receive a large vote. The 
» atform is a good one, the central idea being the total 
pr ulbdition of the manufacture, sale, or importation of 
lig worsasa beverage. High license was denounced as 
a hizth crime against the people. Dr. Cuyler, the 
upostle of temperance, Whose voice has been heard in 
iis behalf for two-score years, would not have been 
tak: n into the Pittsburg fellowship. He had sinned in 
recommending tothe New York Legislature the passage 
of the Roosevelt high license measure. General Clinton 
bB. tisk, who had been led astray by Dr. Cuyler, suf- 
fercd with his leader. 

Qid Republicans and old Democrats sat side by side 
in this wonderiul Convention. Both of the ‘ grand old 
parties’ will suiler by the Prohibition party’s action, 
nud no harm will come to the country from the Piits. 
burg Convention. MONONGAHELA. 

PITTSBURG, July 2, 1554. 


THE CONFERENCE OF INDEPENDENTS. 
lik University Club Theater in this city was 
crowded last Tuesday morning in answer to a call 
inviting all Independents and Republican voters who 
were dissatisfied with the nominations of the Republi- 
can National Convention to meet for conference and to 
decide upon a course of action during the present Presi- 
dential camptign. Sixteen States were represented by 
the audience, which probably numbered about six hun- 
dred persons, It was a representative gathering, not on) y 
in the character and intelligence of the men who were 
present, but aisoin the large constituency whose opin- 
ions it expressed in its formal action later in the day. 
Looking over the gathering one saw men long and hon. 
orably identified with the Republican party : George 
Wiiliam Curtis, whose eloquent pen and speech have 
wided in all the great Republican successes since the 
very beginning ; Colonel Higginson, a gallant soldier 
ant an Ab >litionist in the days when that word was a 
term of contempt with many who are now calling him 
“dude” and ‘* Pharisee ;” President Seelye, of Amherst 
College; Theodore Lyman, Charles Codman, Wiiliam 
Everett, representing not on!y the culture but the old- 


‘fashioned Republicanism of Massachusetts: and such 


men as Cari Schurz, E. L. Godkin, Dr. William Haves 
Ward, and General Francis C. Barlow, of New York. 
The West was represented by delegates who brought 
the fervor and outspoken energy of that growing world 
of material and political power with ihem. 

The theater was crowdel when Mr. Curtis ascended 
the stare and called the couference to order. He wus 
grected with prolonged and enthusiastic cheers ; indeed, 
from the very bezinning the element of enthusiasm was 
conspicuous. The ringing cheers which greeted Mr. 
Curtis were in recognition of services to the country 
and to the Republican party, which the bitterness of 
political controversy cannot long obscure. He bas been 
one of the few who have kept political faith and hope 
alive in the hearts of many earnest men in late years. 
Again and again in the Republican conventions of this 
State he has denounced the ‘‘ machine,” and held up 
in eloquent speech the principles of Republicanism 
against selfish greed and party chicanery; and he has 
lived to see the ‘‘ machine” element in this State utterly 
defeated, and its great munager retired into private life. 
To him more than to any other is due the triumph of 
the civil service reform, to which at a late day the 
party leaders on both sides are reluctantly giving in 
their allegiance ; a reform the true scope and reach of 
which few of us even suspect. Through all this long 
history Mr, Curtis has been a disinterested worker for 
his party and his country, more than once declining 
high office that he might the more effectuslly serve the 
cause of political purity and progress. 

Mr, Charles R. Codman, of Massachusetts, was elected 
President by a unanimous and enthusiastic vote, and 
Was greeted with equally enthusiastic apptause. His 
address was listencd to with eager attention, and was 


accepted as an admirable presentation of the position of 
Independent Republicans. He said, substantially : 


**You confer a great honor’upon me inchoosing me to pre- 
side in this conference, not of office-holders nor of office- 
seekers, but of citizens desiring only the honor and welfare 
of the Republic. We haye not met here as party men, we 
are not sent here by party machinery ; but we come repre- 
senting large bodies of citizens, who have determined for 
the time being to set aside the claims of party, whatever 
those claims may be, and to act together independently to 
maintain ideas, and, if possible, achieve results which shall 
be for the highest good, as we see it, of the whole country. 
The bond that unites usis @ jealous sensitiveuess for the 
national character, and resentment at an attempt to lower it 
in the eyes of the world. It would be, we hold, an unspeak- 
able disgrace—in full knowledge of the facts and with our 
eyes wide open—to place in the Presidential chair as the 
representative statesman of the United States a man who has 
never cleared his reputation from imputations which, if 
true, show that public office was used by him for private 
gain. We have examine@ the evidence against Mr. Blaine, 
and believing, as we honestly do, that it shows at the very 
least that his standard of public morality is low ; that he isa 
man Willing to expect and to claim pecuniary advantages 
trom those whose interests he has been enabled to advance 
in the exercise of his public office; and who does not stop 
at this, but has no hesitatioa in promising to use his official 
power and influence to further the privateends of those with 
whom he desires to associate himself—claiming that he wil! 


be no ‘ deadhead’ in aiding an enterprise which will be the 


gainer by Congressional fayor—joined with the disposition, 
when put upon his defense, to eqvivocate and to conceal 
material documents and material facts; believing all this, 
we say, as we are bound to say, to the American people, 
that this man is not fit to be their President. We are mak- 
ing no charges against private character, but we hold that 
the official record and public acts of Mr. Blaine, his attitude 
toward railroad legislation and all other legislation, his 
transactions when Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
or when holding any legislative position, with corporations 
asking for Congressional aid or in any way dependent on 
Congressional action, are fitand proper subjects for investi- 
gation and for comment; and if we are convinced that his 
record shows moral malfeasance in office, it is our right 
and our duty boldly to declare our opinion and to ask our 
fel ow-citizens to refuse to confer upon such a man their 
highest honors and their most important political trust. 
; We shall not give up our right to condemn and 
denounce lawlessness and oppression in the South, any more 
than our right to condemn political dishonesty in the North. 
We shall exercise both these rights. We shall not support 
Mr. Blaine, nor shall we support any man who justifies the 
Copiah murder, if indeed such a man can be found for whom 
any one would ask the suffrages of the peopie. Werespect 


the convictions of others, but for ourselves we say that it is 


just as impossible for us to support Mr. Blaine as it is to 
lie orto steal. Weare assembled here to-day to confer to- 
gether and to consider what practical action we shall take. 
We have one purpose in view, and as reasonable men we 
desire to act together. But we shall not, 1 think, make any 
attempt to demand pledges or to bind consciences. What- 
ever is done here, every man is freeto follow his own course. 
No pledges will be asked, and certainly none will be given.”’ 

At the close of Mr. Codman’s address a committee on 
resolutions was appointed by the chair, as follows: 
Carl Schurz and George William Curtis, of New York ; 
Moorfield Storey and George F. Williams, of Massachu- 
setts; F. B. Reeves and William Hunt, Jr., of Pennsy!- 
vania ; Morris F. Tyler and C. P. Armstrong, of Con- 
necticut; W. Hayes Ward, of New Jersey; W. G. 
Thompson, of Michigan; Benjamin F. Thurston, of 
Rhode Isiand ; James F. Clatlin and H. A. Goddard, of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Curtis said a communication had been received 
from the National Temperance Society, and as it was 
very brief, he would read it. It was a request that the 
Conference should take some action in favor of the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. This was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions, under the rule. A com- 
mittee of six was also appointed to report a plan of or 
ganization. 

After the committees had retired, effec ive speeches 


were made by Mr. Theodore Lyman, Colonel Higginson, 


and the Rev. Thomas R. Bacon. 

After a recess of an hour, Mr. G. W. Green, one of 
the Secretaries, spoke of the progress of the Independent 
movement throughout the country. 

A letter just received from Maine gave the names of 
many well-known Republican citizens who had an- 
nounced their determination not to vote for Blaine. 
Similar reports were received from Vermont and every 
other New England State. Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island would speak for themselves by their 
delegations, as would New Jersey, even from the home 
of William Walter Phelps. From Pennsylvania, the 
hot-bed of Blaineism, came reports of strong Republican 
protests against the Republican candidate, and from all 
parts of the country, indeed, there was not only a pro- 
iest against, but a pledge to work and fight against, 
the ticket which the Republican party had put forward. 

Mr. Schurz, on behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, 

aid: ** The Committee has acted upon the theory that 
this Conference was not held for the purpose of forming 
a new party and framing the platform of a new party. 
Considering the papers which were referred to it, it came 
to the conclusion that they should not be acted upon, 


for the reason that we are not here for the purpose of ex- 
pressing opinions upon the tariff, the internal revenue, 
the Mormon question, or the liquor question, but to do 
all we can for the perpetuation of honest government in 
the United States. When the address was submitted to 
the Committee by Mr. Curtis, the Committee adupted 
it for submission to the Conference, and Mr. Curtis will 
be good enough to report it for himself.” 

Mr. Curtis then read the address, which was long, but 
was listened to with deep attention and with frequent 
outbursts of ringjng applause. A fewextracts will give 
an idea of its scope and significance : 


‘‘The paramount issue of the Presidential election this 
year is moral rather than political. It concerns the national 
honor and character and honesty of administration rather 
than general policies of government, upon which the plat- 
forms of the two parties do not essentially differ. No posi- 
tion taken by one platform is seriously traversed by the 
other. Both evidently contemplate a general agreement of 
public opinion upon subjects which have been long in con- 
troversy, and indicate an unwillingness todeclare upon other 
and cardinal questions views which, in the present condition 
of opinion, mizht seriously disturb the parties within them 
selves. Parties, indeed, now cohere mainly by habit and 
tradition, and since the great issues which have divided 
them have been largely settled, the most vital political 
activity has been the endeavor of good citizens in both 
parties to adjust them to living issues aud to make them 
effective agencies of political progress and reform. 

‘The indispensable necessity of this course has been long 
apparent, for in a time of profound peace at home and 
abroad the most threatening national peril is an insidivus 
political corruption, a mercenary and demoralizing spirit 
and tendency, the result of which is well described by.Sena- 
tor Hoar, of Massackusetts, as ‘the shameless doctrine that 
the true way by which power should be gained in the Repub- 
lic is to bribe the people with the offices created for their 
service, and the true end for which it should be used when 
gained is the promotion of selfish ambition and the gratifi- 
cation of personal revenge.’ 


‘‘ But this doctrine naturally has produced results which are © 


still more alarming. The corrupt spirit and tendency have 
so rapidly developed that they seek political power not only 
to gratify ambition and revenge, but to promote private gain. 
A tendency more fatal to the public welfare cannot be con- 
ceived, and when by public indifference or misunderstand- 
ing this corrupt spirit is able to demand that the country 
shall approve it by according to it the highest honor in its 
gift, every patriotic citizen must perceive that no duty could 
be more pressing, vital, and imperative than that of baflling 
and defeating the demand. 

‘* Every party must be constantly renewed by the intelligent 
independence of its own members, or it will sink from an 
agency to secure good government into a remorseless des- 
potism. The Republican party sprang from a moral senti- 
ment. It was the party of political morality and of per- 
sonal liberty. It appealed directly to the conscience of the 
citizen. But, like all parties, it was a political agency not 
to be worshiped, but to be carefully held to the spirit and 
purposes on which and for which it was organized. ‘1 do 
not know,’ said Mr. Seward thirty years ago, when he left 
the Whig party to join the Republican—‘I do not know 
that it will always or even long preserve its courage, its 
moderation, and its consistency. If it shall do so, it will 
secure and save the country. If it, too, shall become un- 
faithful, as all preceding parties have done, it will, without 
sorrow or regret on my part, perish as they are perishing, 
and will give rise to another, truer, and better one.’ 

‘‘Upon the practical questions of tariff and finance, and 
other questions upon which both parties are divided within 
themselves, we also are divided in opinion. We shall vote, 
therefore, iu the choice of representatives and other officers, 
according to our individual opinions of their political views 
and their personal character. Divided on other questions, 
we are united in conviction that the fountain of office and 
honor should be pure, and that the highest office in the 
country should be filled by a man of absolutely unsuspected 
integrity. 

‘‘Such independent voters do not propose to ally them- 
s3lves inextricably with any party. Such Republicans do 
not propose to abandon the Republican party nor to merge 
themselves in any other party, but they do propose to aid 
in defeating a Republican nomination which, not for reasons 
of expediency only, but for high moral and patriotic con- 
siderations, with a due regard for the Republican name and 
for the American character, was unfit to be made. They 
desire not to evade the proper responsibility of American 
eitizens by declining to vote, and they desire also to make 
their votes as effective as possible for honest and pure and 
wise administration. The ballot is a trust. Every voter 
is a trustee for good government, bound-to answer to Lis 
private conscience for his public acts. This Conference, 
therefore, assuming that Republicans and independent 
voters, who for any reason caunot sustain the Repub- 
lican nomination, desire to take the course which, under 


the necessary conditions and constitutional methods of a 
Presidential election, will most readily and surely secure 
the result at which they aim, respectfuliy recommends to 
all such citizens to support the electors who will vote for 
Grover Cleveland, in order most effectually to enforce their 
conviction that nothing could more deeply stain the Ameri- 
can name and prove more disastrous to the public welfare 
than the deliberate indifference of the people of the United 
States to increasing public corruption, and to the want of 
official integrity in the highest trusts of the Government.”’ 
The address was received with cheers, and unanl 
mously adopted as expressing the position and purposes 
of Independent Republicans, A National Committee 
was then appointed to conduct the campaign and rep 
resent the Conference hereafter. The Conterence then 
adjourned. INDEPENDENT. 
July 26. 
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ENCHANTED GROUND. 


ndered through Enchanted Ground. 


SOUL souuded sweet 
VW 


We little thought how flower aud song 


Conway, 


the flowers around 


cathered then, and found them fair: 


Were weaving magic speils and strong, 
Pill hearts were won and lost, ere long, 
Love, vou know when, Love, you know where, 
Ah, land of love, it still shall be 


Enchanted Ground to you and me! 


We've wandered since through many a land 
rund care, Love, many a vear; 
Yet heart to heart, vet band in hand, 
(ine life to live, one lot to share: 
\nd ever as | heard the sound 


your sweet Vol 


emmy heart has found 


Thet we may walk Enchanted Ground, 


Love. every da Love, every where. 
Pachanred to you and me? 

AT PARTING. 


right a crimson rose, 

luave her but last night— 

nomine: my fingers Close 

‘wirios move not, but in our eyes 

ern words of carinees chwel] 


rarew ell 


iis dere, lae-nour has past 
sweetheart ! may not stay?” 

One moment, love: one more, the iast, 

bre might bevins and fadeth day.”’ 
*Parewell lingering hands are fain 

Ty draw apart—ah, who can tell, 

pmeet NOMore—-to neet again? 

ireweli, my love—my love, Farewell 


ASUNDER. 


deross the sea! 


Wien, ithe twileht, eves looked true and tender— 
you sa. ** how wreat your love for me." — 
Parker and darker crew che sea before us ¢ 
‘Turnin, | saw a shadow at your side: 
Viist filled the sky and hid the pale stars o’er us: 
those who speak in dreains my lips replied, 
“Some measure leve by gold, 
Hess time, by sovindless sea ; 
ve you Well enough 
Toleave you, Love, if needs must be.” 
Wi sWords ! bul breathing doubt forbidden; 


Fears, foolish-fears ! thatdove must lull to rest— 
Not vou or lL knew then the meaning hidden, 
ini those words you deemed an idle jest: 
NGw, Love 
Now we have learnt the meaning, you and I, 


' With paths divided, hands asunder, 
Hid in the misty sky, the dark sea under, 
Hid tn those 


Some reasure love by gold, 


words T spoke, and knew not why— 


By encdiess time, by soundless sea: 
bat [—[ love vou weil enough 


To leave you, Love, if needs must be.”’ 


‘ 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
SHIE tales of travelers, from the days of Mungo Park 
Daniel Defoe down to Livingstone, Du 
(hiaillu, and Stantev, have exercised a potent charm over 


and 
the curiosity and imaginations of men, and no country 
has attracted a more intelligent and enterprising succes- 
sion of explorers than: the land of Kublai Khan and 
Prester John. The mysteries that lay unrevealed in 
sacred cities of Persia, Kurdistan, Khiva, and 
Bokhara have been the magnet that:drew linguists and 
scientists from their homes and sustained their lagging 
venl amid trials that entitled them to a martyr’s crown. 
The fact that there are so many who are willing to suffer 
the dirt and distress of travel in the far East, and that 
there are so many toread and enjoy their books of travel, 
is probably accounted for in the fact that there is gypsy 
hlood in every race, and that fondness for travel and 
travelers is inherited from our nomadic ancestors in the 
olden time. And while it is not given to their descend- 
ants to livein tents, and roam with herds and camels, 
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as our fathers the patriarchs did, we can enjoy every 
traveler’s book, and follow them in our thoughts. 

Vambéry was unusually well equipped for his Oriental 
wanderings with a knowledge of Eastern as well &s 
European languages, and after a long sojourn in Con- 
stantinople he was sufliciently versed in the literatures, 
religions, and enstoms of the people hejintended to visit. 
Ile was thus able to vain the confidence of priests and 
people, and learn, under the disgnise of a dervish, 
What they would rever impart to a stranger. His life, 
while traveling, was oneof constant torture by reason of 
hardships and dangers ineident to his route and mode of 
travel. His companions, his food, and his costume were 
often of the least agreeable character. He was 
to take notes or pictures of what he saw, because of the 
suspicions of all around him that he was a political emis- 
sary of Russia or of England, and his life and liberty 
were constantly in danger, because liable to discovery 
hy those who would esteem it a merit to slay a hated 
giaour or frangt. 

From Trebizond, the ancient capital of Mithridates, 
on the Black he proceeded to Erzerum, in 
Armenia, and thence to Mount Ararat, just across the 
Persian frontier, where he was shown the remains of 
Neah’s ark. Then through Tebriz and Zendjan to 
Teheran, which he reached after two months of travel. 
Hlere he had much to learn and much to enjoy before 
starting out again. On September 2, 1862, he pushed on 
through the salt desert of Deshti-Kuvir to the city of 
Virgins-Kuim, the sacred city of Persian women, where 
repose the remains of Fatima, with those of 414 saints, 
and to which place the women of Persia desire to have 
their remains carried for burial. ‘* No European before 
me,” le says, ‘‘ever saw the interior of this sanctuary, 
for there is no power on earth to procure admission to 
it fora foreigner.” After three days at Kum, he went 
two days further to Kashan, a place famous in the Kast 
for bricks. Ilereached Ispahan, or Isfahan, as he calls 
it, on the lth of September, where he spent two weeks 
in sight-seeing. hen he went further south to Persep 
olis and Shiraz, where he was subjected to the dangers 
and terrors of a fearful earthquake. He returned to 
Teheran in January, 1865. Hle soon started on a new 
expedition, this time going due east to Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Samarkand. From this interior town he turned 
southward to Herat, and thence northwesterly to 
Meshed, on his way back to Teheran and Trebizond, 
where he took ship for Europe in May, 1863. Toappre- 
ciate this great traveler's achievements, one should have 
a good map, and follow him from province to province, 
and over the rivers -anud mountains of those untraveled 
and almost unknown regions, 

Vambéry was born in Hungary in 1832, and was 
expelled trom Pesth by the Austrian authorities before 
he attained his majority. Although without money or 
influence, he rose from his humble station of apprentice 
to a dressmaker to be a tutor of modem languages, and 
in spite of his limeness, which compelled him to carry 
a crutch, he became famous as a_ pedestrian explorer. 
Such persistence and will-power as he developed in his 
days of adversity carried him through his career to lis 
present post of Professor of Oriental Languages at the 
University of Pesth. Among his works are *‘ Wander- 
ings and .\dventures in Persia,” ‘‘’Travels and Adven- 
tures in Central Asia,” ‘‘ Sketches of Central Asia,” 
“ Tlistory of Bokhara, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present,” and ‘‘ Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian 
Frontier Question ;” also a dictionary and various essays 
and pamphlets on political subjects pertaining to Eng- 
lish denomination in the far Hast. 

Among the romantie incidents in his remarkable ca- 
reer was his cordial reception in the highest circles of 
literary, scientific, and social London and Paris. His 
familiarity with countries and people then unknown to 
England and to English travelers gave to him and to 
his books a prestige and a success that dazzled him, and 
bis delight at being thus received amply repaid him for 
all that he had suffered. {lis present book is a personal 
narrative of his journeyings, with suggestions of what 
he saw and suffered, but without the results of his ex- 
plorations, geographical or political, and it is unaccompa- 
nied by a map or chartof his tours. The perusal of this 
hook creates an appetite in the reader for the more seri- 
ous and scientific volumes heretofore published by him, 
and on which, rather than on the volume before us, his 
reputation will principally rest. His description of his 
interview with the Emir of Khiva, and of his experience 
during a violent earthquake in Shiraz, are full of spirit. 
He is a firm believer in the superiority of English con- 
trol, and is an urgent advocate of its extension through- 
out the East. His contributions to the sum of accessi- 
ble knowledge about Bokhara, Khiva, Turkestan, and 
Persia are original and valuable, and no library of 
travel can be complete without them, for there are no 
other books which can take their place. He is not yet 
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past middle age, and, with his knowledge of Asiatic 
tongues and literatures, more may be expected of him ; 
and we hope that his functions in the University of 
Pesth will not prevent him from watching and com- 
menting upon the future operations of Russia and Eng- 


land in those countries which have long constituted the 
field of contest for their rival ambitions and opposing 
civilizations, 


WHY I SHALL VOTE FOR MR. BLAINE. 


kiditors Christian tnion: 

Drevar Sins,—-L am most happy, at your courteous re 
quest, to set before the readers of the Christian Union 
ihe reasons Which have led ine to support Mr. Blaine. 

In the first place, [ am particularly gratified by the 
method of his nomination. It was a fine illustration of: 
the best characteristics of our American system. Fo: 
many vears large numbers of our citizens, from all parts 
of the country, have strongly desired that Mr. Blaine 
shonld receive the highest office within their gift. Again 
and again the purpose has been defeated by mere poli! 
ical craft. But as soon as our political mechanism was 
readjusted on sounder principles the will of the people 
came to expression. Every American citizen ought te 
rejoice that foronce the will of the people in a national 
convention has not been defeated by any ‘unit rule’ 
or ‘dark horse” legerdemain, but in square, open fight 
the man whom the majority so ardently sustained re 
ceived the nominating vote. Mr. Blaine’s attitude dur- 
ing the progress of the campaign is also a subject for 
congratulation. He has been persistently sought by the 
people. He has not answered one of the thousands of 
letters addressed to him with reference to his candidacy. 
While his friends were earnestly engaged for him he 

ras heartily, happily engrossed in his great literary 
work. Dignity, self-respect, openness, manliness have 
marked both the convention who tendered the hovor 
and the man who received it. 

In the second place, 1 most cordially support Mr. 

laine for his own sake. I believe in the man. This 
confidence has steadily strengthened through twelve 
years of personal acquaintance. In the church, in the 
household. as neighbor and friend, the same unfailing 
warmth an: truth of character have been conspicuous, 
He isa Christian gentleman. Mr. Blaine is also a man 
of genius and learning. And 1 am sure Tam not the 
only American citizen who has prayed that he might 
not see death until he had the privilege of voting for a 
truly great man, a man of culture, a man of power. 
After the shameless record of the past respecting our 
greatest men, it is cause for profound gratitude that a 
trne leader and commander has at last been summoned 
by the people. The story of Mr. Blaine’s public service 
is “‘ known and read of all men.” The character which 
his friends have love:t in private life is the motive and 
lirht of the public career. In all the varied and compti 
cated problems which have engaged the American 
people for the past twenty vears, he has never failed to 
lift his voice and cast his vote on the side with the en- 
lishtened conscience of the country. He has not been 
quietly for the right, but openly, aggressively, mightily 
forthe right. Let any man of clear head and clean 
heart search the record of Mr. Blaine’s official utterances 
and votes, from the Maine Legislature to the last act as 
Secretary of State, and I challenge him to impeach 
that record at any important point. Even his mistakes 
are of that open, manly character that all manly men 
readily condone. 

In my estimation of this man I would not forget that 
he ts peculiarly American, both as a citizen and a states 
man a fact which T am proud to say touches my 
deepest, most sacred sympathies. Among our distin- 
guished citizens, who would more fitly represent A meri- 
can ‘Republicanism than Mr. Blaine? He has every- 
where steadily resisted the monarchic, aristocratic idea. 
He has never failed to enthusiastically champion Ameri- 
can citizenship, dating, as it does, back to that funda- 
mental, unchangeable element, manhood. His public 
acts have always partaken of the color and glow of this 
personal devotion. He loves his country. He appreci- 
ates, as few of our statesmen seem to, the scope and 
significance of our American nationality. If has not 
yet entered the heart of the Wall Street statesman that 
we area great, if not the greatest, Christian nation on 
the globe. As such our voice should be heard, our 
power felt, in every great movement for redeeming the 
earth from the curse of bad government. Two great 
men, President Garfield and Mr. Blaine, were at the 
head of this nation fora few weeks. That bricf ad- 
ministration will not be remembered in history only for 
its portentous tragedy, but for the two great govern- 
mental purposes which were inaugurated. The first, Civil 
Service Reform, looked to a pure and just regulation of 
the Nation's interior political economy. The express 
desire was to relieve the chief executive officers of an 
infinity of trivial personal detai!, that they might vive 
their time and thought to national affairs; at the same 
time to deal a final blow at the system of ‘ spoils ” that 
was fast debauching the publie mina. 
purpose was indicated in the South American policy. 
}lere was one of the first utterances of distinctively 
American Christian statesmanship. This great Nation 
looked beyond its own borders, asking, not with the 
ancient Pharisaic sneer, but loyally, honestly, ‘‘ Who is 
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my neighbor ?” Mr. Blaine’s noble letter to those war- 
ring States will live in history. Itisalofty type of what 
the motives and public acts of such a nation should be. It 
isa prophecy of the kind of ministry in which, asI believe 
in my country, the future will be fruitful. This govern- 
ment is not a mere business-man’s convenience and ser- 
vant. This Nation is ordained of God to ends of right- 
eousness and peace. We shall never attain the true 
purpose of our life,.we shall never attain true and last- 
ing national greatness, until our chief executive officers 
are possessed and ruled by the conviction of the essen- 
tially ethical character of the Nation. The Letter of 
Peace testities that both President Garfield and Mr. 
Blaine seriously proposed to carry up their administra- 
tion to the very highest plane of moral purpose. 

Reasons like the above establish my faith in Mr. 
Blaine asa man. Character is one. It is not part pri- 
vate, part public. It is all public. What we know him 
to be in the small arc of his private personal life, that he 
must be in the whole great circle of the public career. 
I shall vote con amore for the man. 

In the third place, I shall give my conscientious sup- 
port to Mr. Blaine for the sake of the principles and the 
party back of him. The attempt to cry down the dis- 
tinctions between the two great parties is utterly vain 
with men at all conversant with the history of the past 
twenty-five years. Strike a line down through that 
history, and you find on the right hand the Republican 
party and every great moral victory which the nation 
has gained. On the left is the Democratic party in un- 
failing hostility to every moral movement. On the 
right is freedom ; on the left is slavery. On the right is 
the war triumphantly conducted ; on the left is sympathy 
with the enemies that sought the Nation’s life. On the 
right is emancipation and the fruits of the war wisely 
garnered ; on the left is afliliation with the master of the 
slave and a corresponding desire to put on an equal 
footing the men who fought against the Nation with the 
men who fought for it. On the right is the temperance 
legislation of the country ; on the left is unwavering, 
undivided support to the interests of strong drink. 

These statements are not the assertions of a partisan, 
but a simple enumeration of historical facts. One 
glance at the forces as they stand arrayed against each 
other to-day is sufficient proof. With the Democratic 
party is the solid South, the solid foreign and Catholic 
vote, the solid liquor vote, the solid aristocratic vote. 
With the Republican party is the great middle class, em- 
bracing the large majority of American-born citizens, 
the agricultural population almost bodily, the property- 
holding, responsible classes who have given pledges to 
their country. This middle class is the heart whose 
steady pulsation has carried the nation in its peril and 
vitalized it in its prosperity. Again I sey, itisin vain to 
announce, as the new Democratic platform has just done, 
that parties change with time, as if to assure the country 
that it had repudiated its history. The classes that are 
solid for it to-day gives the lie to all such assertions. 
These lines of cleavage run down into the primitive 
rock. They are visible in every civilized land on the 
globe. The same parties, the same principles, are every- 
where setin battle array. It is the irrepressible conflict, 
as old as time. Principles abide, and every principle 
has a following after its own kind. Names may change, 
and there may arise imperative reasons for purifying a 
party organization, but no lapse of time, no juncture of 
circumstances, can ever induce an intelligent, conscien- 
tious Republican to go over into the other camp. 

Very truly yours, J. H. Ecos. 


RAMONA, 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
XII. 

HE little sheepfold, or corral, was beyond the 

artichoke-patch, on that southern slope whose 
sunshine had proved so disastrous a temptation to Mar- 
garita in the matter of drying the altar-cloth. It was 
almost like a terrace, this long slope ; and the sheepfold, 
being near the bottom, was wholly out of sight of the 
house. This was the reason Felipe had selected it as 
the safest spot for his talk with Alessandro. 

When Ramona reached the end of the trellised walk 
in the garden, she halted and looked to the right and 
left. No one was in sight. As she had entered the 
Sefiora’s room an hour before, she had caught a glimpse 
of some ene, she felt almost positive it was Felipe, 
turning off in the path to the left, leading down to the 
sheepfold. She stood irresolute for a moment, gazing 
earnestly down this path. ‘‘If the saints would only 
tell me where he is !” she said aloud. She trembled as 
she stood there, fearing each second to hear the Sefiora’s 
voice calling her. But fortune was favoring Ramona, 
for once ; even as the words passed her lips, she saw 
Felipe coming slowly up the bank. She flew to meet 
him. ‘‘O Felipe, Felipe!” she began. 

‘“Yes, dear, I know it all,” interrupted Felipe ; 
** Alessandro has told me.” 


1 Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


‘* She forbade me to speak to you, Felipe,” said Ra- 
mona, ‘‘butI could not bear it. What are we todo? 
Where is Alessandro ?” 

‘‘ My mother forbade you to speak to me!” cried Fe- 
lipe, in atone of terror. ‘‘Oh, Ramona, why did you 
disobey her? If she sees us talking, she will be even 
more displeased. Fly back to your room. Leave it 
all to me. I will do all that I can.” 

‘* But, Felipe,” began Ramona, wringing her hands 
in distress. 

‘‘IT know! I know!” said Felipe ; ‘‘ but you must not 
make my mother any more angry. I don’t know what 
she will do till I talk with her. Do go back to your 
room. Did she not tell you to stay there ?” 

‘* Yes,” sobbed Ramona, ‘‘ but I cannot. Oh, Felipe, 
Iam so afraid! Dohelp us! Do you think you can ? 
You won't let her shut me up in a convent, will you, Fe- 
lipe? Where is Alessandro? Why can’t I go away 
with him this minute? Where is he? Dear Felipe, 
let me go now.” 

Felipe’s face was horror-stricken. ‘‘ Shut you ina 
convent !” he gasped. ‘‘ Did she say that! Ramona, 
dear, fly back to your room. Let me talk to her. 
Fly, limplore you. I can’t do anything for you if she 
sees me talking with you now ;” and he turned away, 
and walked swiftly down the terrace. 

Ramona felt as if she were indeed alone in the world. 
How could she go back into that house! Slowly she 
walked up the garden-path again, meditating a hundred 
wild plans of escape. Where, where was Alessandro ? 
Why did he not appear for her rescue? Her heart 
failed her ; and when she entered her room she sank on 
the floor in a paroxysm of hopeless weeping. If she 
had known that Alessandro was already a good half- 
hour’s journey on his way to Temecula, galloping far- 
ther and farther away from her each moment, she would 
have despaired indeed. 

This was what Felipe, after hearing the whole story, 
had counseled him to do. Alessandro had given him 
so vivid a description of the Sefiora’s face and tone, 
when she had ordered him out of her sight, that Felipe 
wus alarmed. He had never seen his mother angry like 
that. He could not conceive why her wrath should 
have been so severe. The longer he talked with Ales- 
sandro, the more he felt that it would be wiser for him 
to be out of sight till the first force of her anger had 
been spent. ‘‘I will say that I sent you,” said Felipe, 
‘so she cannot feel that you have committed any offense 
in going. Come back in four days, and by that time it 
will be all settled what you shall do.”’ 

It went hard with Alessandro to go without seeing 
Ramona ; but it did not need Felipe’s exclamation of 
surprise to convince him that it would be fvolhardy to 
attempt it. His own judgment had told him that it 
would be out of the question. 

‘* But you will tell her all, Sefor Felipe ? You will 
tell her that it is for her sake I go?” the poor fellow 
said, piteously, gazing into Felipe’s eyes as if he would 
read his inmost soul. ; 

‘I will, indeed, Alessandro ; I will,” replied Felipe ; 
and he held his hand out to Alessandro, as to a friend 
and equal. ‘* You may trust me to do all I can do for 
Ramona and for you.” | 

‘God bless you, Sefior Felipe,” answered Alessan- 
dro, gravely, a slight trembling of his voice alone show- 
ing how deeply he was moved. 

‘* He’s a noble fellow,” said Felipe to himself, as he 
watched Alessandro leap on his horse, which had been 
tethered near the corral all night—‘‘a noble fellow! 
There isn’t a man among all my friends who would have 
been manlier or franker than he has been in this whole 
business. I don’t in the least wonder that Ramona 
loves him. He’s a noble fellow. But what is to be 
done! What is to be done !” 

Felipe was sorely perplexed. No sharp crisis of dis- 
agreement had ever arisen between him and his mother, 
but he felt that one was coming now. He was unaware 
of the extent of his influence over her. He doubted 
whether he could move her very far. The threat of 
shutting Ramona up in the convent terrified him more 
than he wished to admit to himself. Had she power to 
do that? Felipe did not know. She must believe that 
she had, or she would not have made the threat. Felipe’s 
whole soul revolted at the cruel injustice of the idea. 

‘‘ As if it were a sin for the poor girl to love Alessan- 
dro! hesaid. ‘‘I’d help her to run away with him if 
worst comes to worst. What can make my mother feel 
so!” And Felipe paced back and forth till the sun was 
high, and the sharp glare and heat reminded him that 
he must seek shelter ; then he threw himself down un- 
der the willows. Hedreaded to go intothe house. His 
instinctive shrinking from the disagreeable, his disposi- 
tion to put off till another time, held him back, hour by 
hour. The longer he thought the situation over, the less 
he knew how to broach the subject to his mother ; the 
more uncertain he felt whether it would be wise for 
him to broach it at all. Suddenly he heard his name 
called. It was Margarita, who had been sent to call 
him to dinner. ‘‘Good heavens! dinner already !” he 
cried, springing to his feet. | 


‘‘ Yes, Sefior,” replied Margarita, eyeing him ob. 
servantly. She had seen him talking with Alessandro, 
had seen Alessandro galloping away down the river 
road. She had also gathered much from the Sejiora’s 
look, and Ramona’s, as they passed the dining-room 
door together soon after breakfast. Margarita could 
have given a tolerably connected account of all that had 
happened within the last twenty-four hours to the chief 
actors in this tragedy which had so suddenly begun in 
the Moreno household. Not supposed to know any 
thing, she yet knew nearly all; and her every pulse was 
beating high with excited conjecture and wonder as to 
what would come next. 

Dinner was a silent and constrained meal—Ramona 
absent, the fiction of her illness still kept up; Felipe 
embarrassed and unlike himself ; the Sefiora silent, full — 
of angry perplexity. At her first glance in Felipe’s 
face, she thought to herself, ‘‘ Ramona has spoken to 
him. When and how did she doit ?” For it had been 
only a few moments after Ramona had left her pres- 
ence that she herself had followed, and, seeing the girl 
in her own room, had locked the door as before, and 
had spent the rest of the morning on the veranda within 
hand’s reach of Ramona’s window. How, when, and 
where had she contrived to communicate with Felipe ” 
The longer the Sefiora studied over this, the angrier 
and more battled she felt ; tobe outwitted was even worse 
to her than to be disobeyed. Under her very cyes, as it 
were, something evidently had happened, not only 
against her will, but which she could not explain. Her 
anger even rippled out toward Felipe, and was fed by 
the recollection of Ramona’s unwise retort, ‘ Felipe 
would not let you.” What had Felipe done or said to 
make the girl so sure that he would be on her side and 
Alessandro’s ? Was it come to this, that she, the Sefora 
Moreno, ‘was to be defied in her own house by children 
and servants ! 

It was with atone of severe displeasure that she said to 
Felipe, as she rose from the dinner-table, ‘‘ My son, I 
would like to have some conversation with you in my 
room, if you are at leisure.” 

‘* Certainly, mother,” said'Felipe, a load rolling off his 
mind at her having thus taken the initiative, for which he 
had lacked courage ; and walking swiftly toward her, he 
attempted to put his arm around her waist, as it was his 
affectionate habit frequently to do. She repulsed him 
gently, but bethinking herself, passed her hand through 
his arm, and, leaning on it heavily asshe walked, said : 
“‘This is the most fitting way, my son. I must lean 
more and more heavily on you each year now. Age is 
telling on me fast. Do you not find me greatly changed, 
Felipe, in the last year ?”’ 

‘‘ No, madre mia,” replied Felipe, ‘‘indeed I do not. 
I see not that you have changed in the last ten years.” 
And he was honest in this. His eyes did not note the 
changes so clear to others, and for the best of reasons. 
The face he saw was one no one else ever beheld; it 
was kindled by emotion, transfigured by love, whenever 
it was turned toward him. 

The Sefiora sighed deeply as she answered: ‘‘ That 
must be because you so love me, Felipe. I myself see 
the changes even day by day. Troubles tell on me as 
they did not when I was younger. Even within the last 
twenty-four hours I seem to myself to have aged fright- 
fully ;” and she looked keenly at Felipe as she seated 
herself in the arm-chair where poor Ramona had 
swooned a few hours before. Felipe remained standing 
before her, gazing with a tender expression upon her 
features, but saying nothing. 

‘I see that Ramona has told you all !” she continued, 
her voice hardening as she spoke. What a fortunate 
wording of her sentence ! 

‘‘No mother ; it was not Ramona, it was Alessandro, 
who told me this morning, early,” Felipe answered 
hastily, hurrying on, to draw the conversation as far 
away from Ramona as possible. ‘‘ He came and spoke 
to me last night after I was in bed; but I told him to 
wait till morning, and then I would hear all he had to 
say.” 

‘‘ Ah !” said the Sefiora, relieved. Then, as Felipe re- 
mained silent, she asked, ‘‘ And what did he say ?” 

“* He told me all that had happened.” 

‘* All!” said the Sefiora, sneeringly. 
pose that he told you all ?” 

‘He said that you had bade him begone out of your 
sight,” said Felipe, ‘‘and that he supposed he must go. 
So I teld him to go at once. I thought you would pre- 
fer not to see him again.” 

‘“‘Ah!” said the Sefiora again, startled, gratified that 
Felipe had so promptly seconded her action, but sorry 
that Alessandro had gone. ‘‘Ah, I did not know 
whether you would think it best to discharge him at 
once or not ; I told him he must answer to you. I did 
not know but you might devise some measures by which 
he could be retained on the estate.”’ 

Felipe stared. Could he believe his ears? This did: 
not sound like the relentless displeasure he expected. 
Could Ramona have been dreaming? In his astonish- 
ment, he did not weigh his mother’s words carefully ; he 
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to make sure that retaining Alessandro on the estate 
might not of necessity bode any good to Ramona; but 
with his usual impetuous ardor, sanguine, at the first 
glimpse of hope, that all was well, he exclaimed joy- 
- fully, ‘‘ Ah, dear mother, if that could only be done, all 
would be well ;” and, never noting the expression of his 
mother's face, nor pausing to take breath, he poured out 
all he thought and felt on the subject. 

‘That is just what I have been hoping for ever since 
I saw that he and Ramona were growing so fond of each 
other. Ife is a splendid fellow, and the best hand we 
‘have ever had on the place. All the men like him ; he 
would make a capital overseer ; and if we put him in 
charge of the whole estate, there would not be any ob- 
jection to his marrying. Ramona. That would give 
them a good living here with us.” 

‘* Enough !” cried the Sefiora, in a voice which fell 
on Felipe’s ears like a voice from some other world—so 
hollow, so strange. He stopped speaking, and uttered 
an ejaculation of amazement. At{the first words he had 
uttered, the Sefiora had fixed her eyes on the floor—a 
habit of hers when she wished to listen with close atten- 
tion. Lifting her eyes now, and fixing them full on 
Felipe, she regarded him with a look which not all 
his filial reverence could bear without resentment. It 
was nearly as scornful as that with which she had re- 
garded Ramona. Felipe colored. 

‘‘ Why do you look at me like that, mother ?” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What have I done ?” 

The Sefiora waved her hand imperiously. ‘‘ Enough !’ 
she reiterated. ‘*‘ Do not say any more. I wish to think 
for a few moments ;” and she fixed her eyes on the floor 
again. 

Felipe studied her countenance. A more nearly re- 
bellious fecling than he had supposed himself capable 
of slowly arose in his heart. Now he for the first time 
perceived what terror his mother must inspire in a girl 
like Ramona. 

. ** Poor little 
looked at her as she did at me just now, I wonder she 
did not die.” 2 

A great storm was going on in the Sefiora’s bosom. 
Wrath against Ramona was uppermost in it. In ad- 
dition to all else, the girl had now been the cause, or at 
least the occasion, of Felipe’s having, for the first time 
in his whole life, angered her beyond her control. 

‘As if I had not suffered enough by reason of that 
creature,” she thought bitterly to herself, ‘‘ without her 
coming between me and Felipe !” 

But nothing could long come between the Sefiora and 
Felipe. Like a fresh lava-stream flowing down close on 
the track of its predecessor, came the rush of the 
mother’s passionate love for her son close on the passion- 
ate anger at his words, 

When she lifted her eyes they were full of tears, 

which it smote Felipe tosee. As she gazed at him, 
they rolled down her cheeks, and she said in trembling 
tones: ‘‘ Forgive me, my child; I had not thought any- 
thing could make me thus angry with you. That shame- 
less creature is costing us too dear. She must leave the 
house.” 
- Felipe’s heart gave a bound ; Ramona had _ not been 
mistaken, then. A bitter shame seized him at his 
mother’s cruclty. But her tears made him tender, and it 
was ina gentle, even pleading voice that he replied ; “I 
do not see, mother, why you call Ramona shameless. 
There is nothing wrong in her loving Alessandro.” - 

‘‘T found her in his arms !” exclaimed the Sefiora. 

‘‘T know,” said Felipe ; ‘‘ Alessandro told me that he 
had just at that instant told her he loved her, and she 
had said she loved him, and would marry him, just as 
you came up.” 

‘‘TIlumph !” retorted the Sefiora ; “‘do you think that 
Indian would have dared to speak a word of love to the 
_ Seforita Ramona Ortegna if she had not conducted her- 
self shamclessly ? I wonder that he concerned himself 
to speak about marriage to her at all.” 

‘Oh, mother ! mother !” wasall that Felipe could say 
to this. He was aghast. He saw now, in a flash, the 
whole picture as it lay in his mother’s mind, and his 

heart sank within him. ‘‘ Mother!’ he repeated, in a 
tone which spoke volumes. 3 

‘‘ Ay,” she continued, ‘* that is what I say. I see no 
reason why he hesitated to take her, as he would take 
any Indian syuaw, with small ceremony of marrying.” 

‘‘Alessandro would not take any woman that way 
any quicker than I would, mother,” said Felipe, cour- 
ageously; ‘‘ you do him injustice.” He longed to add, 
‘*And Ramona too,” but he feared to make bad matters 
worse by pleading for her at present. 

‘‘No, I do not,” said the Sefiora; ‘‘ I do Alessandro 
‘full justice. I think very few men would have behaved 
as well as he has under the same temptation. Ido not 
hold him in the least responsible for all that has hap- 
pened. It is all Ramona’s fault.” 

Felipe’s patience gave way. He had not known, 
till now, how very closely this pure and gentle girl, 
whom he had loved as a sister in his boyhood, and 
had come near lovidg as a loverin his manhood, had 
twined herself around his heart. He could not re- 


one!” he thought. ‘‘If my mether | 


arbitrarily overruled his preference or his purpose. 


main silent another moment, and hear her thus wicked- 
ly accused. 

‘‘Mother !” he exclaimed, in a tone which made the 
Sefiora look up at him in sudden astonishment. 
‘‘ Mother, I cannot help it if I make you very angry ; I 
must speak ; I can’t bear to hear you say such things of 
Ramona. I have seen fora long time that Alessandro 
loved the very ground under her feet; and Ramona 
would not have been woman if she had not seen it too ! 
She has seen it, and has felt it, and has come to love 
him with all her soul, just as I hope some woman will 
love me one of these days. If I am ever loved as well 
as she loves Alessandro, I shall be lucky. I think they 
ought to be married; and I think we ought to take 
Alessandro on the estate, so that they can live here. 1 
don’t see anything disgraceful in it, nor anything wrong, 
nor anything but what was perfectly natural. You 
know, mother, it isn’t as if Ramona really belonged to 
our family ; you know she is half Indian.” <A scornful 
ejaculation from. his mother interrupted him here ; but 
Felipe hurried on, partly because he was borne out of 
himself at last by impetuous feeling, partly that he 
dreaded to stop, because if he did, his mother would 
speak, and already he felt a terror of what her next 
words might be. ‘‘ have often thought about Ramona’s 
future, mother. You know a great many men would 
not want to marry her, just because she is half Indian. 
You, yourself, would never have given your consent to 
my marrying her if I had wanted to.” 
mation from the Sefiora, this time more of horror than 
of scorn. But Felipe pressed on. ‘‘ No, of course you 
would not, I always knew that; except for that, I 
might have loved her myself, for a sweeter girl never 
drew breath in this God’s earth.” Felipe was reckless 


'now ; having entered on this war, he would wage it 


with every weapon that lay within his reach ; if one did 
not tell, another might. ‘*‘ You have never loved her. 
I don’t know that you have ever even liked her ; I don’t 
think you have. I know, asa little boy, I always used to 
see how much kinder you were to me than to her, and 
I never could understand it. 
now. I’ve been watching her all summer; I’ve seen 
her and Alessandro together continually. You know 
yourself, mother, he has been with us on the veranda, 
day after day, just as if he were one of thefamily. I’ve 
watched them by the hour when I[ lay there so sick ; | 
thought you must have seen it too. I don’t believe 
Alessandro has ever looked, said, or done a thing I 
wouldn’t have done in his place; and I don’t believe 
Ramona has ever looked, said, or done a thing I 
would not be willing to have my own sister do!” Here 
Felipe paused. He had made his charge; like a young, 
impetuous general, massing all his forces at the onset ; 
he had no reserves. It is not the way to take Gibvral- 
tars. 


When he paused, literally breathless, he had spoken 


so fast—and even yet Felipe was not quite strong, so 
sadly had the fever undermined his constitution—the 
Sefiora looked at him interrogatively, and said, in a now 
composed tone: ‘‘ You do not believe that Ramona has 
done anything that you would not be willing to have 
your own sister do? Would you be willing that your 


‘own sister should marry Alessandro ?”’ 


Clever Sefiora Moreno! During the few moments 
that Felipe had been speaking, she had perceived cer- 
tain things which it would be beyond her power to do; 
certain others that it would be impolitic to try to do. 
Nothing could possibly compensate her for antagoniz 
ing Felipe. Nothing could so deeply wound her as to 
have him in a resentful mood toward her ; or so weaken 
her real control of him as to have him feel that she 
In 
presence of her imperious will even her wrath capitu- 
lated and surrendered. There would be no hot words 
between her and her son. He should believe that he 
determined the policy of the Moreno house, even in this 
desperate crisis. 

Felipe did not answer. A better thrust was never 
seen on any field than the Sefiora’s question. She re- 
peated it, still more deliberately, in her wonted gentle 
voice. The Sefiora was herself again, as she had not 
been for a Moment since she came upon Alessandro and 
Ramona at the brook. How just and reasonable the 
question sounded, as she repeated it slowly, with an ex- 
pression in her eyes of poising and weighing matters. 
‘‘Would you be willing that your own sister should 
marry Alessandro ?” 

Felipe was embarrassed. He saw whither he was 
being led. He could give but one answer to this ques- 
tion. ‘‘ No, mother,” he said, ‘‘ I should not; but—’”’ 

‘Never mind buts,’ interrupted his mother; ‘‘ we 
have not got to those yet ;” and she smiled on Felipe— 
an affectionate smile, but it somehow gave him a feeling 
of dread. ‘‘ Of course I knew you could muke but one 
answer to my question. If you had a sister, you would 
rather see her dead than married to any one of these 
Indians.” 

Felipe opened his lips eagerly, to speak. 
he said. 

‘‘ Wait, dear!” exclaimed his mother. 


‘* Not so,” 


thing 


Again an excla-— 


And you are unjust to her. 


atatime. I1see how full your loving heart is, and I 
was never prouder of you as my son than when listen- 
ing just now to your eloquent defense of Ramona. 
Perhaps you may be right, and I wrong, as to her char- 
acter and conduct. We will not discuss these points.” 
It was here that the Sefiora had perceived some things 
that it would be out of her power to do. ‘‘ We will not 
discuss those, because they do not really touch the real 
point at issue. What itis our duty to do by Ramona, 
in such a matter as this, does not turn on her worthi- 
ness or unworthiness. The question is, Is it right for 
you to allow her to do what you would not allow your 
own sister to do?” The Sefiora paused for a second, 
noted with secret satisfaction how puzzled and unhappy 
Felipe looked, then, in a still gentler voice, she went on, 
‘* You surely would not think that right, my son, would 
you ?” And now the Sefiora waited for an answer. 

‘“ No, mother,” came reluctantly from Felipe’s lips. 
suppose not; but—”’ 

‘‘T was sure my own son could make no other reply,"’ 
interrupted the Sefiora. She did not wish Felipe at 
present to do more than reply to her questions. ‘Of 
course it would not be right for us to let Ramona do 
anything which we would not let her do if she were 
really of our own blood. Thatis the way I have always 
looked at my obligation to her. My sister intended to 
rear her as her own daughter. She had given her her 
own name. When my sister died, she transferred to me 
all her right and responsibility in and forthechild. You 
do not suppose that if your aunt had lived she would 
have ever given her consent to her adopted daughter's 
marrying an Indian, do you ?” 

Again the Sefiora paused for a reply, and again the 
reluctant Felipe said, in a low tone, ‘‘ No, I suppose she 
would not.” 

‘“Very well. Then that lays a double obligation on 
us. It is not only that we are not to permit Ramona to 
do a thing which we would consider disgraceful to one 
of our own blood ; we are not to betray the trust re- 
posed in us by the only person who had a right to con- 
trol her, and who transferred that trust to us. Is not 
that so ?” 

‘* Yes, mother,” said the unhappy Felipe. 

He saw the meshes closing around him. He felt that 
there was a flaw somewhere in his mother’s reasoning, 
but he could not point it out; in fact, he could hardty 
make it distinct to himself. His brain was confused. 
Only one thing he saw clearly, and that was, that after 
all had been said and done, Ramona would still marry 
Alessandro. But it was evident that it would never be 
with his mother’s consent. ‘‘ Nor with mine either, 
openly, the way she puts it. I don’t see how it can be ; 
and yet I have promised Alessandro to do all I could for 
him. Curse the luck, I wish he had never set foot on 
the place !” said Felipe in his heart, growing unreason- 
able and tired with the perplexity. _ 

The Sefiora continued : ‘‘I shall always blame myself 
bitterly for having failed to see What was going on. As 
you say, Alessandro has been with us a great deal since 
your illness, with his music, and singing, and one thing 
and another; but I can truly say that I never thought 
of Ramona’s being in danger of looking upon him in 
the light of a possible lover, any more than of her look- 
ing thus upon Juan Canito, or Luigo, or any other of 
the herdsmen or laborers. I regret it more than words 
can express, and I do not know what we can do, now 
that it has happened.” 

‘‘That’s it, mother! That’s it!” broke in Felipe. 
‘You see, it is too late now.” 

The Sefiora went on as if Felipe had notspoken. ‘I 
suppose you would really very much regret to part with 
Alessandro, and your word is in a way pledged to him, 
as you had asked him if he would stay on the place. Of 
course, now that all this has happened, it would be very 
unpleasant for Ramona to stay here, and see him con- 
tinually—at least for a time, until she gets over this 
strange passion she seems to have conceived for him. It 
will not last. Such sudden passions never do.” The 
Sefiora artfully interpolated, ‘‘ What should you think, 
Felipe, of having her go back to the Sisters’ school 
foratime ? She was very happy there.” 

The Sefiora had strained a point too far. Felipe’s 
self-control suddenly gave away, and, as impetuously as 
he had spoken in the beginning, he spoke again now, 
nerved by the memory of Ramona’s face and tone as 
she had cried to him in the garden, ‘‘ Oh, Felipe, you 
won't let her shut me up in the convent, will you ?” 
‘* Mother !” he cried, ‘‘ you would never do that. You 
would not shut the poor girl up in the convent !” 

The Sefora raised her eyebrows in astonishment. 
‘‘ Who spokeof shutting up?” she said. ‘‘ Ramona has 
already been there at school. She might go again. She 
is not too old tolearn. A change of scene and occupa. 
tion is the best possible cure fora girl who has a thing 
of this sort to get over. Can you propose anything 
better, my son? What would you advise?” And a 
third time the Sefiora paused for an answer. 

These pauses and direct questions of the Sefiora’s were 
like nothing in life so much as like that stage ina 
spider’s processes when, withdrawing a little way from 
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a half-entangled victim, which still supposes himself 
free, it rests from its weaving, and watches the victim 
‘Hutter. Subtle questions like these, assuming, taking 
for vranted as setded much which had never been set- 
tied at all, were among the best weapons in the Senhora’s 
armory. They rarely failed her. 

“Advise cried Felipe, excitedly. Advise! ‘This 
is what I advise—to let Ramona and Alessandro marry. 
lL can’t help all you say about our obligations. I dare 
suv Vou're right; and it’s a cursedly awkward compli- 
cation for us, anyhow, the way you put it.” 

* Yes, awkward for you, as the head of jour house,” 
interrupted the Sefora, sighing. Ldon’t quite see how 
you would face it.” 

“ Well, I don’t propose to face it,” continued Felipe, 
* T don't propose to have anything to do with 


testily. 
Let her go away with him, if she 


it, from first to last. 
wants to, 

“Without our consent 7” ssid the Sefora, gently. 

“ Yes, without it, if she can’t go with it; and I don't 
sec, as you have stated it, how we could exactly take 
any responsibility about marrying her to Alessandro, 
Dait, for heaven’s sake, mother, let her go! She will go, 
anyway. You havent least idea how she ‘doves 
Alessiindro, or how he loves her. Let her go!” 

“ Do you really think she would run away with him, 
‘f it came to that 7” asked the Sefora, earnestly, ‘* Rua 
“way and marry him, spite of our refusing to Consent to 


the 


the marriage 7" 


* Then it is your opinion, is it, thatthe only thing left 


forusto dois to wash our hands of it altogether, and 
leave her free to do what she pleases 7" 
“Thats just what I do think, mother,” replied 


Felipe, | "That's 
ust What do think. We can’t prevent it, and it is of 
Do let us tell them they can do as they 


his heart growing lighterat her words. 
use to Ury. 

‘Of course, Alessandro must leave us, then, 
‘They could not stay bere.” 

don't see why said Felipe, anxiously. 

‘You will, my son, if vou think a moment. Could 
we possibly give a stronger indorsement to their mar 


riage than by keeping them here’ Don't you see that 


said the 


would be so 
Felipe’s eyes fell. ‘‘ Then I suppose they couldn't be 
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Ramona at once, and tell her what we have decided. 
She is no doubt in great anxiety ; we will see her here.”’ 

Felipe would have greatly preferred to see Ramona 
alone; but as he knew not how to bring this about, he 
assented to his mother’s suggestion. | 

Opening her door, the Sefora walked slowly down 
the passageway, unlocked Ramona’s door, and said : 
‘ Ramona, be so good as to come to my room, Felipe 
and I nave something to say to you.” 

Ramona followed, heavy-hearted. The words, ‘ Felipe 
and I,” boded no good. 

“The Sehora has made Felipe think just as she does 
herself,” thought Ramona. ‘“‘ Oh, what will become of 
me!” and she stole a reproachful, imploring look at 
Felipe. He smiled back in a way which reassured her ; 
but the reassurance did pot last long. 

Scflorita Ramona Ortegna,” began the Sefiora. 
Felipe shivered. He had had no conception that his 
mother could speak in that way. The words seemed to 
open a gulf between Ramona and all the rest of the 
world, so eold and distant they sounded—as the Sefiora 
might speak to an intruding stranger. : 

‘Schorita Ramona Ortegna,” she said, ‘‘ my son and 
I have been discussing what it is best for us to do in the 
mortifying and humiliating position in which you place 
us by your relation with the Indian Alessandro, Of 
course you know—or you ought to know—that it is 
utterly impossible for us to give our consent to your 
making such a marriage; we should be ‘false to a trust, 
and dishonor our own family nume, if we did that.” 

Ramonra’s eves dilated, ber cheeks paled’;} she opencd 
her dips, but no sound came from them, she looked 
toward Felipe, and secing him with downcast eves, and 
an expression of anery eimbarrassment on his face, 
despair seized her. Felipe had deserted their cause, 
Oh, where, Where was Alessandro! Clasping her hands, 
she uttered alow cry—-a cry that cut Fell): to the heart. 
He was finding out, in thus being witness of Ramona’s 
suffering, that she was far nearer and dearer to him than 
he had realized. It would have taken very little, at 
such moments as these, to have made Felipe her lover 
again ; he felt now iike springing to her side, folding his 
arms around her, and bidding his mother detiance. It 
took all the self-control he could gather to remain 
silent, and trust to Ramona’s understaading him later. 

tamona’s Cry made no break in the smooth, icy tlow 
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Hie is to come back immediately. 


for a day or two. 
Perhaps he will be back day after to-morrow. 

‘*Did he wantto go? What did he go for? Why 
didn’t you let me go with him’? Oh, why, why did ie 
cried Ramona. 

‘“ He went because my son told him to go,” broke in 
the Sefiora, impatient of this scene, and of the svmpathy 
she saw strugeiing in Felipe’s expressive features. My 
son thought, and rightly, that the sight of him would be 
more than I could bear just now ; so be ordered him to 
go away, and Alessandro obeved.”’ 

‘Like a wounded creature at bay, Ramona turned sud- 
denly away from Felipe, and facing the Sefora, her eves 
resolute and dauntless spite of the streaming tears, ex- 
claimed, lifting her right hand as she spoke, * You have 
been cruel ; God will punish you !" and without waiting 
to see what effect ber words hed produced, without . 
looking again at Felipe, she walked swiftly out of the 
room, 
‘* You see,” suid the Schora, ‘‘ you see she defies us.” 

‘She is desperate,” said Felipe. ‘lam sorry I sent 
Alessandro away.” 

‘“No, my son,” replied the Scfora. You were wise, 
as you always are. It may bring her to her senses, to 
have a few days’ reflection in solitude.” 

‘You do not mean to keep her locked up, mother, do 
you ?” cried Felipe. 

The Sefiora turned a look of apparently undisguised 
amazement on him. ‘* You would not think that best, 
would you?) Did you not say that all we could do was 
simply not to interfere with her in any way ?) To wash 
our hands, so far as is possible, of all responsibility about 
her 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the battled Felipe : 
Isaid. But, mother—-” Ile stopped. 
what he wanted to say. 

The Seftora looked tenderiv: at him, her face full of 
anxious inquiry, 

‘“What is it, Felipe dear ’ 
you think T ought to say or do 

‘* What is it vou arc 
Felipe. ‘I don't seem to understand what you are 
going to do.” 

‘Nothing, Felipe! You have entirely convinced me 
that all effort. would be thrown away. I shall do noth. 
ing,” replied the Sefiorn. ‘* Nothing whatever.” 


“that was whit 
hie did not know 


there anything more 
she asked. 


to do, mother?” said 


* Then as long as Ramona is here, everything will be 
just as it always has been 7” s:‘d Felipe. 


of the Sefiora’s seutences. She gave no sign of having 


married here, either,” he said. 
heard it, but continued: ‘‘ My son telis me that he 


oe ‘What more could we do than that, for a marriage 


that we heartilyapproved of, my son 2” 

* True, mother; and Felipe clapped his hand on his 
‘ But then we force them to run away !" 
‘said the Senora, icily. ‘‘If they go, they 
will go of their own accord. We hope they will never 
do anything so foolish and wrong. If they do, I sup- 
pose we shall always be held in a measure responsible 
for not having prevented it. But if you think it is not 
wise, or of no use to attempt that, Ido not see what 
there is to be done.”’ 

Felipe did not speak. He felt discomfited ; felt as if 
he had betrayed his friend Alessandro, his sister Ra- 
mona: as if a strange complieation, networks of cir- 
cumstances, had forced him into a false position ; he 
did not see What more he could ask, what more could be 
asked, of his mother ; he did not see, either, that much 
less could have been granted to Alessandro and Ramona ; 
he was angry, wearied, perplexed. 

The Sefiora studied his face. ‘‘ You do not seem 
satistied, Felipe dear,” she said, tenderly. ‘' As, indeed, 
how could you be in this unfortunate state of affairs ’ 
But cam youthink of anything different for us to do ?” 

‘*No,” said Felipe, bitterly. ‘‘1 can’t, that’s the 
worst of it. It is justturaing Ramona out of the house, 
that’s all.” 

‘Felipe! Felipe !” exclaimed the Senora, ‘‘ how un- 

just you are to yourself! You know you would never 
do that! You know that she has always had a home 
here as if she were a daughter; and always will have, 
as long as she wishes it. If she chooses to turn her 
back on it, and vo away, is it our fault? Do not let 
.our pity for this misguided girl b-ind you to what is 
ust to yourself and to me. Turn Ramona out of the 
house! You know I promised my sister to bring ber 
upasmy own child; and I have always felt that iny 
son would receive the trust from me when I died. 
Ramona has a home under the Moreno roof so long as 
she will accept it. It is not just, Felipe, to say that we 
turn her out ;” and tears stood in the Sehora’s eyes. 

“Forgive me, dear mother,” cried the unhappy 
Felipe. ** Forgive me for adding one burden to all you 
lave to bear. Truth is, this; miserable business has so 
distraugh' my senses, I can't scem to see anything as it 
is. Dear mother, it is¢very hard for you. 1 wish it 
were done with.” 

* Thanks for your precious sympathy, my Felipe,” 
replied the Sefora. ‘‘If it were not for you, I should 
long ago have broken down beneath my cares and bur- 
But among them all, have been few so grievous 

1 feel myself and our home dishonored. But 
we must submit. As you say, Felipe, I wish it were 
done with. It would be as well, perhaps, to send for 


forehead. 
‘Oh, no! 


dens. 


as this. 


thinks our forbidding it would make noditference ; that 
you would go away with the man all the same. I sup- 
pose he is right in thinking so, as you yourself told me 
that even if Father Salvierderra forbade it you would 
disobey him. Of course, if this is your determination, 
we are powerless. Even if | were to put you in the 
keeping of the Church, which is what I am sure my sis- 
ter, who adopted you as her child, would do, if she 
were alive, you would devise some means of escape, and 
thus bring a still greater and [more public scandal on 
the family. Felipe thinks that it is not worth while to 
attempt to bring you to reason in that way ; and we shall 
therefore do nothing. 1 wished to impress it upon you 
that my son, as head of this house, and I, as my sister's 
representative, consider you a member of our own fam- 
ily. So long as we have a home for ourselves, that 
home is yours, as it always has been. If you choose to 
leave it, and to disgrace yourself and us by marrying 
an Indian, we cannot ourselves.” 

The Sefora paused. 
eyes were fixed on the Sefora’s face, as if she would 
penetrate to her inmost soul; the girl was beginning to 
recognize the Sefora’s true nature ; her instincts and her 
perceptions were sharpened by love. 

‘‘Have you anything to say to me orto my son ?” 
asked the Sefora. 

‘No, Sefora,” replied Ramona ; ‘‘I do not think of 
anything more to say than [ said this-morning. Yes,’’ 
she added, ‘‘ there is. Perhaps I shall not speak with 
you again before I co away. 


the home you have given me for so many years. And 


you too, Felipe,” she continued, turning towards Felipe, 


her face changing, all her pent-up affection and sorrow 
looking out of her tearful eyes—‘* you too, dear Felipe. 
You have always been so good to me. I shad! always 
love you as long as I live ;” and she held out both her 
hands to him. Felipe took them in his, and was about 
to speak, when the Seforainterrupted him. She did not 
intend to have any more of this ‘sort of affectionate 
familiarity between her son and Ramona. 

‘Are we to understand that you are taking your 
leave now?’ she said. ‘‘Is it your purpose to go at 
once ?” 

do not know, Sefiora,”” stammered Ramona; ‘I 
have not scen Alessandro ; I have not heard—” And she 
looked up in distress at Felipe, who answered compas- 
sionately : 

‘* Alessandro has gone.” 

‘Gone !” shrieked Ramona. 
Felipe 

“ Only for four days,” replied Felipe. ‘‘To Temec- 
ula. I thought it would be better for him to be away 


*“‘Gone! not gone, 


Ramona did not speak. Her | 


I thank you once more for 


The Sefiora smiled sadly. ‘‘ Dear Felipe, do you 
think that possible yA. girl has announced her 
determination to disobey not only vou and me, but 
Father Salvierderra, whois going to bring disgrace both 
on the Moreno and the Ortegna nome—we cannot feel 
exactly the same towards her as we did before, can 
we ?” 

Felipe made an impatient gesture. ‘‘ No, of course 
not. But, 1 mean, is everything to be just the same, 
outwardly, as it was before 7” 

‘‘T supposed so,” said the Sefiora. 
vour idea? We must try to have it so, I think. 
not you 

Yes,” groaned Felipe, we can !” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a poatage stamp, will receive a rep! y 
¢ither through the columns of the paper or by nersonad letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly a8 practicalya. | 


who 


‘** Was not that 
Do 


IT live in the country, belong to no church, but attend the one 
most convenient to me, about six miles distant. The preaching 
is about what you protested against in your “Open Letter.” 
The text to-day was the first verse of the current Sunday-schoo!l 
lesson. We were taught from this that the supreme purpose 
and design of God in the creation of man was his own glory and 
honor. Now, without Knowing very well what to suv to this, I 
had a conviction that he was wrong. Will you please give me 
in Inquiring Friends your view on this subject, and oblige Kk. 

SOUTHVILLE, N. Y. 

We do not think that the declaration that ‘‘ The supreme 
purpose of God in the creation of man is his own glory’ is 
either Scriptura! or felicitous, though it can be perhaps jus- 
tified. You remember the story of the Roman matron who 
declared that her children were her jewels: it is only in the 
sense in which a child is his father’s chief joy and glory 
that man can be said to have been cveated, or the govern- 
ment of life can be said to be conducted, by God simply for 
his own glory. As the artist paints pictures, not for pay, - 
but to express himself; as the mother loves her children, 
not for reward, but because the mother’s heart impels her 
to love, so God has created the world, so he administers it, 
from the impulse of his own nature, as the expression of 
his- own wisdom, skill, and love. It is only in this sense 
that the phrase you refer to can be justified. 


£ Will you be kind enough to. print? the * creed’ which profes- 

sors in Andover Seminary are required to sign? There are those 

who sympathize with what is called the New Theology, as a re~ 

turn to the simplicity and vitality of Christ’s teachings, who are 

grieved atthe attitude of professors in that institution. A few 
sentences from the creed are given in your last issue under the 

caption * Timely Truths.” The whole creed before your readers 

would enable them to judge for themselves whetherthe profes. 
sors were justified in signing it, and so spare them further ex — 
planation in self-defense. J. €, 


Wedo not think the question, whether the Andover pro- 
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fessors hold to the Andover Creed, is one which it concerns 
the public to decide. This is a question primarily for their 
own consciences, Secondly, out of consideration for the 
Board of Trustees and the Board of Visitors, unless there is 
some Well-founded wround for believing that the Board of 
Visitors and the Board of ‘Trastecs and Faculty have all 
apostatized from the faith, there is no propriety in an ap 
peal to the public or a public discussion of this question. 
Into it, therefore. The Christian Union has steadfastly re- 
fused to enter. Doubtless you can. get a copy of the An- 
dover Creed ty writins to Andover Seminary for it, if it has 
been printed in pamp? let form. 

Is there any difference between a falsehood anda ile? and if 
A case was like this: A pastor charged a part of 
“a falsehood as palpable as any ever told he- 
neath the sun” In the diseussion which followed it was said, 
* Do you charge us with lving’*> “Oh not thereis a world-wide 
difference between a falsebe and allie; they are as far apart 
as light and darkness, far cnough apart to drive a four-horse 
team abreast between them “ [- such teaching safe in a congre- 
vation Where there js a large clement of children and youth ? 

SUBSCRIBER, 


Ro, What is 
his chureh with 


There is certainly an important difference between the 
two. A falsehood is a want of truth; a lie is a falsehood 
uttered with an intent to deceive. Fuller says: ** Though it 
he adie in the clock, it is but a jfuls/ood in the hand of the 
dial, When pointing at a wrong hour, if rightly following the 
direction ef the wheel which moveth it.”? As to the wisdom 
of your pastor, you must exeuse Us, from pronouncing a 
judgment, unless both you and he desire us to act as an 
arbitrator,and you bothayreein your statement of the facts 
and submission of the question 


lhave been Joohing with great interest for the issue af the 
 hevrived Old Testament, and understood from the papers that it 
When will it be issued?! Will the 
Committee issue the whole Bible in one.volume 
Yours, 
itis understood that the Revised Old Testament will be 
ready for publication this Fall. We have no doubt that the 
id and New Testaments will be published together, both by 
the English press and ina variety of American editions, 


was to come out last May 


Mass. 


Gue TOME. 


DOWN WITH THE TYRANT! 
By M. Wrient. 


Y friend Mareia is subjected toa petty tyranny in 

her own household, felt also, I suspect, in other 
houscholds more or less consciously, and = from which 
there should be relief, for the most tyrannical tyrant is 
a domestic one, 

The oppressor in this instance is not, as you might 
suppose, the last new baby, nor an unreasonable 
husband, nor even the cook ; for her babies are charm- 
ing, her husband is the most considerate of men, and 
her cook, owing to Some taming process known only to 
herself, is a model of good nature. My friend is no 
weak minded woman, tyrannized over by her own un- 
certain moods; she has herself well in hand, is intelli- 
vent, well read, and has a mind of lier own on the ques- 

‘tions of the day. 

Perhaps if you will secrete yourself Marcia’s 
pretty sitting room you nay ceta glimp-e of the tyrant 

the centle reader being the only individual in whom 
sucha course is honorable, and who may tairly expect 
to hear no ill of himself while listening. 

It isa hot atternoon in August, and Marcia comes in 


looking eool and sweet in her muslin dress, except for’ 


a flush on her face. ‘ Sve here, Nette,” she says to her 
young sister, who lays down her book to listen—** here 
isa telegram from my old friend, Alice Gustorf, and she 
is going to stop over twenty-four hours with her hus- 
band on their way to Nebraska. 
half past five; what shall Ido 

“Do% Why, be glad to see them, I should think,” 
replied Nette, 

‘Oh, ves, of Course, only it's ‘Tuesday, the driest day 
in the week in the Jarder, and not a crumb of cake in 
the house, and | can’t buy any in this country town, 
vouknow. J vou think if L hurried I could get a 
loaf of cake baked, and see to getting a room in order, 
too 

“Why, Marcia, you would be all hot and tired and 
flurried ; what is the difference if we don't have cake ?” 
This same Nette, be it remarked, always walks up 
and looks at things with her own original, independent 
eyes, : | 

Her sister answered, half vexed: ‘‘ That's just like 
you! but you never kept house, and don’t understand, 
Of course if I don't have things nice they will think I’m 
no housekeeper—and Mr. Gustort is used to having 
everything at home. Nobody thinks of sitting down to 
tea without cake, particularly with company.” 

‘* Now see here, Marcia, just let nve see tothe tea, and 
you devote yourself to looking beautiful, and to giving 
some ‘extra touches to the guest-chamber. You shall 
tind that younger sisters are of some use even if they 
never did keep house ; and, Whatever youd), don’t heat 
yourself up and brine back Your beadache.” 

So, as she reaily did not see how to help it, Marcia 
left the dining-room in her sister’s hands, and was able 


They will be here at ] 
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to give her friends welcome with an air of being entirely 
ready to see them. It was, however, not without some 
misgivings that she ushered her friends out to tea when 
the bell rang. She was sure the table would look bare, 
and the feast meager, without the basket heaped with 
her famous cuke. 

But when the blessing was asked, and she ventured 
to look around, she had to confess to herself that the 
table looked well enough. It was set, as usual, with 
the most exact and perfect neatness. There was a plat- 
ter of delicately-sliced ham in the center, with a hand- 
ful of nasturtiums blazing away in the middle of it, 
two or three of which served to each person would 
make «a far daintier relish to the ham than any coarse 
condiments like pepper and mustard. There was a cut- 
glass dish of pickles, and one of cheese, eut in oblong 
biocks, and piled like a children’s cob house, on a green 
majolica leaf. There were peaches, with real eream, 
and pretty little prints of grass butter, and the bread, if 
not so'fresh, was still moist and light. 

Nobody seemed to miss unythinyg, and if Mrs. Gus- 
torf did, it was to exclaim, mentally, ‘‘ If one woman 
can serve her guests so delightful a tea without cake, ] 
know another who will try it.” 

The next day, when the guests had gone, Marcia and 
her sister ‘‘ had it out” on the cake question ; Nette, for 
once, doing most of the talking. 
ter,” she said, ‘ve been watching you, and Im sur- 
prised to see how often you, who seem in many things 
to be so independent, have sacrificed yourself to this 
unwritten social law that there must be cake for tea 
though the heavens fall. Do you know, the day Pro 
fessor )-—— spent here, and he and your wise husband 
were having such delightful talk, jast dropping pearls 
all about that you would have gathered up for yourself 
and the children, and I kuew you wanted to listen, you 
spent two mortal hours in the kitchen getting up dessert 
for dinner and eake fortea. Well, | noticed that the 
learned man took just three mouthfuls of your charlotte 
russe, and politely shook his head at the cake-basket. 
And since I have the opportunity,” pursued the in- 
exorable Nette, ‘] must ask you if you would not 
have invited the minister and his wife to stay to tea the 
other night if it had not happened that the cake was 
very dry ? They would have enjoyed it, I hnow, after 
their round of calls; and a cup of tea, and one of your 
songs after it, would have resied them. No’ that I 
verer would let you make cake,” she added, magnani- 
mously ; ‘fonly don't allow yourself to be driven by it.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Marcia, ‘IT suspect you are 
wise beyond your years, and have thought out « sub- 
ject that has dimly troubled me now and then, | con- 
It is the day of emancipation for woman. Let 
us preach her emancipation from the tyranny of cake.” 


tell vou, my sis- 


LUNCH WITH THE CELESTIALS. 


CHINESE restaurant has lately been opened 
in connection with the in Lon- 
don, and the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette ” 
the bill of fare : 


gives this account of 


“Tf the multitudinous dishes inscribed on the menu 
of the trial-lunch with which the Chinese restaurateurs 
lately opened their campaign at the Health Exhibition 
are set before the British public, it is casy to foresee 
that the British public will be ata great loss which to 
choose. It is right, therefore, to vive a littl advice. 
The hungry sightseer may with contidence order birds’. 
nest soup. As served in a tiny slop basin, it isexcellent. 
It will have a great success in) London, and will prob 
ably be naturalized in England from and after 1884, 
Let one only of the party order Shaohsing wine. It is 
warm like the soup, and also served in a tiny slop. basin. 
But a taste of it will be enough for each of the guests. 
It is made from rice, and its flavor is indescribable. Be 
sides birds’ nests the Chinese eat many things which we 
do not eat. Either of the two following dishes, called 
respectively, in Franco-Chinese jargon, * Timbale Biche 
de-Mer au Madére,’ or ‘ Shark’s fin A la Bagration,” will 
give to any curious barbarian some notion of the skill- 
ful mannerin which they utiliz: treasures of the deep 
which we waste. This so-called ‘ Biche-de Mer’ is a sea- 
slug two and a half inches long by three-quarters of ap 
inch thick. It lies at the bottom of the deep seas off 
the Chinese coast, and looks when dried like a piece of 
india-rubber, from which protrude rows of short spikes. 
When cut open it is found to consist of an slimentary 
canal, surrounded by atough gelatinous substance of 
the consistency and color of india-rubber. This un- 
prepossessing little animal keeps a Jong time in a dried 
state. Jt is cut up and cooked in minute pies. The 
British public will not find these sea-slug pies so bad as 
might be imagined, their taste being not unlike that of 
turtle. The shark’s fin, however, is for the more audacious 
only. It is cartilaginous, and caten with rice. And 
here the chopsticks which lie beside your plate may be 
tried.” [tis to be hoped that a real Chinaman may be 
deputed to show the use of chopsticks. That alone would 
inake a visit to the Chinese restaurant deeply interesting. 
‘There is another dish never seen in London before—the 
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seeds of the sacred Lotus. This is what the Lotus 
eaters live on. The seeds are soft, white, and about th: 
size of a bean, and may be recou:mended to the Por 
Laureate and others interested in the subject. 9 The 
French bef who directs the ene: vies of the tive Chines 
cooks, and who interprets their dishes, calls them 
‘ Noisettes de Lotus ala Helianthus. The Ffetianthis 
however, is, we understand, merely thrown in ‘ pour 
surrondir Ja phrase.’ Such is the effect of the geniv6 of 
lrance acting upon the material resources of China. 
There are other dishes too numerous to mention. They ar 
all servedin small saucers. Last co:nes the Imperial tes 
This tea costs in Pekin eight shillings a pound. It never 
cones to Europe, because no one world pay so dear for 
it. It is made from the choicest leaves and dried in the 
sun instead of overa fire. It isof the colorof barley 
water, and the leaves, which balf fill the cup, are light 
vreen inecolor. The srroma and taste are Loth excellent 
‘“A word now as to the room in which these dainties 
are dispensed. Its construction is Chinese from top to 
bottom. A Chinese artist has painted a wisteria and : 
bambeo tree on one wall, with birds flying about amon 
the leaves. The gay patterns of artificial flowers have 
been arranged by Lady Hart, the wife of the well-known 
Inspector-General of Customs, to whose intluence and 
exertions the action of the Chinese Government in send 
ing over sO many Chinese products, at an expense of 
many thousand pounds, is mainly due. We understand 
that not only are all these artificial flowers brought from 
Pekin, but their arrangement ts thoroughly character 
istic. Lotus blossoms, roses, and pinks seem the favor 
ites. Ina gallery are a number of Chinese musicians. 
Their music is so excruciating that they play only for 
two minutes at a time, being limited by a sandylass. 
When they begin it is as if all the dishes and saucers in 
the establishment were being smashed at once. When 
they end with a great flourish the sensation is as of 2 
terrific railway accident. The most skillful ear can de- 
tect no tune except in the ease of the ‘God Save the 
()aeen,” with which they conelude the entertainment. 
This tune they have learned out of compliment to Eng- 
land, being instructed in it by Mrs. Campbell, the wife 
of the Secretary to the Chinese Customs, in whose house 
they have been taking lessons. Considering that they 
have only tive notes to work with instead of our octave, 
their proficiency in the one Knglish tune with which 
they are acquainted is very creditable to their industry, 
and to the ability of their instructress. It is said that 
they like England very much. They are a representa 
tive body, including shopkeepers (who at their own risk 
have brought over large amounts of goods for sale at the 
Exhibition, including curios, jade, soapstone, books, 
tissues, etc.), artisans, musicians, and cooks. No fewer 
than thirty are now in Lopdon in connection with the 
ixhibition, They are tuken great care of, and are 
housed on the premises. The other day they were all 
vaccinated, when it was found—and the circumstance is 
interesting because it shows how formidable a scourge 
small-pox is in countries where vaccination is not general 
—that out of these thirty nen, belonging, it may be sup 
posed, to the middle and lower-middle classes, no fewer 
than twenty-four bear the marks of having already had 
the small-pox. We venture to. prophesy that 
Chinamen, with their restaurant, their music, and their 


these 


shops tilled with all sorts of commodities, will become | 


favorites with the sightseeing public of London.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, Fug 
gestions, and experiences for thes column.) 

I would like to say a few words from my own experience 
tothat inquiring mother in your issue of July 10. 
have a six-year-old boy, and keep him from the public 
schools for the reasons of which this mother complains. - | 
have always provided for him a liberal supply of picture 
Books and papers, also blocks and toys of various kinds, 
When four years old, | procured for bim Webb's. Word 
Method. We never assigned hima Jesson, nor told him he 
must read, but tmed patiently to answer his questions, and 
often made him put away his book for fear he would over- 
tax his brain. Insix months he could reid nearly all the 
book. I then bought him a primer, which he soon read 
through two or three times, delighting to do so. A Second 
Primer followed ; then First Readers ; then a Second Reader. 
Iie now has ali his books, and can read from any of them 
‘otf hand.’ ile also reads in the Bible and the daily news- 
paper. Tintend to continue the same course with birm until 
heis ten or twelve years old. 

jefore I commenced I had atheory, and he is demonstrat 
ingits truthfulness. We have never assigned him a lesson, 
nor made him study, and we never intend to. 
tones asked him to read to me, but more often have asked 
hii to put away his book and play. 

Ile soon developed quite a mania for spelling, and asxed 
twenty times a day what such and such Jetters spelled. 


Citreuiars, hand-bills, picture cards, and such like are always 


I, Too, 


] ha\ SOVIC- 


saved for lim, and he studies them eagerly, alWays asking 
queatious, We consider bim only an average child. ths 
brother, mow two years old, bas a much keener inteliect and 
quicker tudyment, and, stimulated by the example of th: 
older one, will develop much more rap.diy 
My theory was this: 
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proper means, and properly encouraged, he will teach him- 
self,.seeking help as fast as he needs it, and often faster. 

I would like to say to this mother: 

I. Provide plentifully the means, and encourage the boy 
toteach himself. I would not drive nor urge him. I do 
not like the editor’s remark about ‘‘ enforcing the rules of 
study with firmness and regularity.’’ Postpone that until 
he is twelve years old. Let him study as he plays—irregu- 
arly, and with freedom. 

Il. Let him read a First Reader from three or four differ- 
ent series before he advances to a Second Reader, and so on 
with all the grades. 

Ill. Provide bim with picture-books, blocks, globes, kin- 
dergarten material, etc., freely. 

IV. Answer his questions patiently. 

VY. Do not send him tothe public school until eleven or 
twelve years old. 

VI. Send fifteen cents for No. 5 of the Humboldt Library, 
and study the last three chapters upon education. 

A few years ago 1 was told by a man who had been for 
twenty-five years Superintendent of Schools in one of our 
large cities, that he had followed this plan with his children. 
His boy did not attend school until eleven years old, and at 
seventeen he entered the university. As we were talking, 
his little daughter, eight years old, came into the office. 
Hie said she had never been assigned a lesson, nor made to 
study, but she had read a series of child’s histories, was 
then reading in the Fourth Reader, had mastered a primary 
geography, and was working in decimal fractions in arith- 
metic. And he added: ‘‘I am satisfied that where the par- 
ents are intelligent and studious, the children will naturally 
be so, and, with proper guidance and help, they will learn 
themselves, needing to be restrained rather than to be urged 
onward.”’ J. A. B. 

There is some good sense in these suggestions, and many 
things may be gained in pursuing such a course, if the fam- 
ily habits are industrious and methodical; but there are 
other things to be learned more important than reading, 
arithmetic, and geography, and unless quickness, prompt- 
ness, and application are learned early and become habits, 
there is danger of developing a very faulty character. We 
repeat the idea, that certain duties, usually of study, should 
be given early to a child, made attractive and brief, and 
then insisted upon with promptness and accuracy. There 
are certain important qualities of character which must be 
developed early if they are to be acquired without severe 
discipline. We hope you have misquoted the school super- 
intendent, and that he did not say ‘‘ learn’’ themselves. 


Rome weeks ago ‘'.J. A. B.,”? through your column of 
Hints, Questions, and Experiences, asked what book on 
Natural History would inform a mother “ of the character- 
istics of such birds, animals, and insects as are found in this 
country,’’ and also inquired whether general or special 
works would be best for this purpose. I should say general, 
by all means, for if in reading the general work she be- 
comes interested in some particular line, she can readily 
find a book treating exclusively of that. Itis not easy to 
find a popular natural history which is interesting, and at 
the same time reliable (many of the so-called children’s 
natural histories being little better than animal picture- 
books), which contines itself to the specimens found in this 
country, is satisfactorily full in its descriptions, and yet 
compact enough to be inexpensive. I should give the pref- 
erence to Tenney’s ‘‘ Natural History of Animals,’’ or 
Hooker's “ [Illustrated Natural History,’’ as more nearly 
fulfilling these conditions than most of those I have exam- 
ined. Tenney has more illustrations, but Hooker’s descrip- 
tions and explanations are fuller and more satisfactory. 
There is hardly any study so vaiuable for children as Natural 
History. They should be encouraged to bring in specimens, 
and to compare each animal carefully to see if it corre- 
sponds to the description in the book, after which they may 
be expected to be able to identify it and tell of its character- 
istics whenever they see its counterpart. 

In regard to the question about turtles. Some live on 
vegetable substances, as cabbage and lettuce leaves, and 
other kinds on animal matter. They have been seen to eat 
mushrooms, and to take the worm and also the whitefish 
bait from the fisherman’s hook. Wood speaks of a tame 
one which drank milk. 

The same writer questions as to the effect of fairy tales 
upon children. Permit me to say that, so far as my personal 
experience goes, they furnished pleasant food for an active 
imagination, and invested woods and fields with a peculiar 
charm ; and yet, after all, the ‘‘ Fairyland of Science,’’ as Miss 
Buckley calls it, may be,made more fascinating to a young 
mind than any talesofGrimin or Andersen. F. 8. B. 


ProvipeEnce. R. I. 


For years I have been trying to find the author of the fol- 
lowing poem, and to learn if these are all the verses. Can 
y ou inform me tbrough your paper ° 


VIOLETS IN AUTUMN. 


I knew I should find the datsy. 
With her forehead so brave and white, 
For the sun is ber lover,to comfort her 
And keep her in beauty bright; 
And she folds the last of his kisses 
In the golden well of her cup, 
Then fearless sleeps in the rusty fields 
Till the morning wakes her up. 


But the violets, oh, the violets ! 
I thought they were all asleep, 
Each on her pillow of thistle-down, 
ee In the pine forest dark and deep; 
But they stood in hapless beauty 
Under the sullen skies. 


A READER. 


WHERE THE LITTLE PARISIANS HAVE 
FUN. 


By IsSABELLA HARpon. 


rf OUS déjeunerons a onze heures parce, que c’est la 

féte de Mademoiselle Pauline, et que tous les en- 
fants iront aujourdhui au Jardin d’Acclimatation pour la 
céiébrer.” If the French mother who gave this order to 
her servant in her home in the gay and pleasure-loving 
city of Paris had spoken English, she would have said, 
‘‘ Breakfast at eleven o'clock to-day, for it is Miss Pau- 
line’s birthday, and all the children are going to the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation to celebrate it."”. Do you exclaim, 
‘‘ What a late hour for breakfast!” Soit would be in 
America, but not in France, for it is the noon meal, 
which has been preceded in the early morning by a 
simple repast of bread and coffeeor chocolate. So, before 
breakfast, at eleven o'clock, on this bright, fresh June 
morning, Emile, the tall brother of fifteen, Pau:ine, 
Blanche, and the little sister Eugenie, the merry-hearted, 
blue-eyed darling of the family had learned all the les- 
sons for the day. With hearts light and free, with faces 
beaming and joyous, they put aside their books and obey 
the summons to breakfast, which is all too long for their 
eager anticipations ; but it comes to an end, as all break- 
fasts must, and the ring at the door announces the ar- 
rival of the cousins, Paul, Alphonse, and Léonine, who 
have come to join them in this ever-delightful excursion. 
A short walk to the corner brings them to the horse-car, 
and eight seats are quickly filled by our merry party. 
The faces of the elderly, sedate people on the opposite 
seats soon begin to lighten up with the joy that is re- 
fiected from the beaming eyes before them, so conta- 
gious is mirth and merriment and innocent delight. The 
cousins have so much to say toeach other that they are 
surprised when the car stops at L’Arc de Triomphe. 
Out they all jump and hurry across La Place de 1’Etoile 
without giving a glance to the largest and finest 
triumphal arch in the world, because they have never a 
thought for Napoleon the Great, to whom it is due, nor 
for his victories that it celebrates, nor do they care for the 
beauties of fine sculpture. The little horse-car, with 
tie dummy engine, that will carry them to the garden 
of delight, bas much the greater attraction, and 
in two minutes our little party is seated again, the 
engine is pufling away vigorously as it p:sses down the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, and through the Porte 
Maillot. Once beyond this gate, the wall of the city is 
passed, and in ten minutes our young friends are at the 
entrance gate of the Jardin. Let them goon; we will 
meet them by and by. Before entering, let me tell you 
what this garden is, and whereit is. Itisa small corner 
of Le Bois de Boulogne, one of the finest parks in the 
world, and the pride of Paiis. It is the same park where 
Napoleon III., the father of the young prince who 
was killed in Zululand, used sometimes to skate on 
the lukes for a winter amusement when he was km- 
peror of the French and his life was brilliant and gay. 
Everything about it is stultely and grand for grown-up 
people, who drive there in their beuutiful carriages in 
the afternoon, but it has no att'action for children that 
can equal that within the inclosure called ‘‘ Le Jardin 
d’Acclamatation.” This is a long name, and at first a lit- 
tle hard to pronounce, but it is not difficult to understand 
its meaning. Itis a place where animals brought from 
many parts of the world, from many different degrees of 
latitude, and consequently many different climates, be- 
come so habituated to the change they experience in 
their new abode as to feel very much at home. There- 
fore we may expect to find many animals in the garden, 
and, indeed, the most of the pleasure is due to them. On 
passing the gate we see before us a fine broad avenue, at 
the leftof which are placed the hot-houses, where there 
are many beautiful specimens of large-leaved tropical 
plants, growing from mossy banks, of the most marvel- 
ous beauty ; beyond these is the aviary of small birds, 
whose chirpings snd songs fill the air of their large g'ass 
cage with melody. On emerging from the aviary into 
the open air, we know at once, by the yelping and bark- 
ing th:.t greets our cars, that we are pear the dog-kcnnels. 
A turn downa by path brings us to them. We pity the 
poor dogs behind the bars while we admire them, for 
they are some of tie finest specimens of the dog race. 
It is a pleasure to know that now and then some of them 
are sold and released from their wearisome captivity. 
Here is a fine St. Bernard dog, whose pvame is Vaillani, 
a name worthy the cog, who is prized not only for Lis 
inte/ligence, but Lecause the race of dogs to which he 
belongs is fast patsing away, since there is no more need 
of the service they were wont to rcnder to travelers over 
the snows in the Alps Mountains. Here are wise, intel- 
ligent Newfoundiand dogs, long-eared spaniels, and 
short-eared, pug-nosed terriers; lively dogs, jumping 
about and poking :heir noses through the bars they would 


gladly leap if they cculd ; sober dogs, lying quietly in 


their kenneis, seemingly content with life as they find it. 
Wishing them all kind masters and pienty of bones, let 


——- 


us take the short rath back to the main avenue. For 
what is the little railway in the side avenue just beyord ? 
The question is soon answered, for around the curve ap- 
pears a miniature horse-car drawn by a sturdy pony not 
much larger than a fine Newfoundland dog. The pony 
stops, the passengers dismount, the car fills again with 
little people, and off it starts on its course. The boys 
amuse themselves by jumping off (which is easily done, 
since the sides are open «nd the seat is low), and run. 
ning short races with the little pony that tugs bravely 
alony, seen.ing to try to do his best to give his little pas- 
sengers a good ride. What fun it is to be drawn along 
by such a tiny horse in suchat ny car! Leaving them 


to their pleasure, we will continue our explorations, . 


Do we hear music? Yes, it comes fromthestand under 
the trees yonder, where the band is playing. Many 
people are seated there listening, but we cannot stop to- 
day, for one afternoon is not long enough to enjoy all 
the pleasure that we find here. 

The music grows less and less distinct as we draw 
near to this large inclosure. What fine animal is this 
within it? An antelope from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Ile has rnade a long journey from his native land, south 
of the Equatcr, to his present abode, north of it. But 
how well he is entertained here. What more could he 
want than this pretty thatched cottage, with its many- 
pointed roof, and this fine large pleasure-ground all to 
himself,'with a high fence to keep out all intrudcrs ? He 
has an air of quiet content, as though he appreciated and 
enjoyed his new position. He has a noisy neighbor in 
the big tank just beyond, and there is no mistaking him. 
The bark of the sea-lion, so familiar to every visitor to 
Central Park, New York. is the same in Paris as in 
America, and how much like an old friend he seems! 
The bark, too—it is even musical as it brings back the 
memory of our own much-loved Park beyord the sea. We 
must take a long look at him. How glad we are that he 
has such a little sea to roll about in, and such a charm- 
ing grotto for a retreat after his bath! All the children 
love to see him, and he has always a large crowd of in- 
terested admirers. As we turn away, we discover on our 
left a low brick building whichis called La Vacherie, or 
cow stables. Forty choice cows are kept in the garden, 


and their milk is so rich and pure that the city people - 


willingly pay a franc, or twenty cents, a quart for it. 
A stream of people is constantly passing through the 
stables, for the cows are much admired. There are 
Scotch cows, Irish cows from Kerry, cows from the 
Isle of Jersey, cows from [rittany, and cows from 
Denmark. They areallstanding peaceably in their sculls, 
whisking their tails about and chewing their cuds, or eat. 
ing the hay that has just been brought to them. 
Children who live in the country see no great novelty in 
them, but city children look at them with curious 
eyes. The geats and the little kids in the corner come 
in for their share of the attention. They must be 
hungry, for they are stretching their necks to their 


‘utmost to reach the bits of bread that the children are 
holding outto them. They miss the rocky steeps where - 


they were wont to browse. 

Opposite La Vacherie, in an inclosure surrounded by 
an iron fence, is a company of soft gray kunygarocs from 
Australia. They are lying motionless in the sunshine 
on agrassy bank. What funny animals they ure, with 
their short forelegs ! but they are too comfortable just 
now to exhibit themselves and show us how they hop 
about, so we will pass over to the solitary porcupine 
opposite. Nature did not make him pretty or attract. 
ive. He is not, certainly, a creature to pet or caress. 
His egg-shaped body, ck all over with quills, re- 
sembles a pin-cushion bristling with pins. In striking 
contrast to tuis poor little uncomfortable animal aie his 
neighbors, the fine giraffes. Even while we are watch- 
ing his aimless wanderings we are giving them sidelong 
glances. Let us move along a few steps to get a full 
view of them. They are, indeed, fine specimens ; and how 
beautifully their skins are marked with the white stripes 
and yellowish spots! How they stalk about, and how 
high they hold their heads! If one tall man stood on 
the head of another tall man, he might just touch their 
noses. They seem to be searching for something they 
cannot find, and if they could speak they would no 
doubt tell us they are pining just a little for their liberty, 
for a cage, though gilded, is still a cage. 

Now we come to the stables, which are open to visit- 
ors, 80 we will walk in and take a look at the Japanese 
horse and at the zebras, before whom we stop inadmi- 
ration. We cannot doubt that they are real live animals, 
for they are nota moment still, but they look very much 
like painted models, so accurately has Nature traced 
the lines on their skins. It is well that they cannot see 
themselves, for their heads would soon be turned with 
vanity, and they would be more than ever unmanage- 
able. As itis, they are gradually losing their natural 
savagery, and becoming tame and docile and obedient. 
In the second stable we shall find the ponies that are 
waiting their turn to serve the young Parisians. These 
ponies have been brought from Java, from Siam, from 
Russia, from Iceland, and from Scotland, and they are 
all very handsome little animals, with long manes and 
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tails. Their stalls are ranged on either side of the build- 
ing, and if we walk down between them we can Call all 
the ponies by name, for there they are, framed above 
their heads on the wall. Thereis Hector, Ecfaireur, 
Royal, Marquise, Hercule, Conquérant, Neptune, Pau- 
line, Charmante, Myosotis, Félicie, and, smallest of all, 
Tom Pouce, or Tom Thumb. How cunning he is, and 
how we would just like to take him out and have a 
frolic with him on the grass! He seems made for « 
plaything rather than for the harness. Just beyond this 
stable is the riding-school, where{we shall find the little 
girls of our party, mounted on four ponies, taking exer- 
cise in the ring. They are laughing and calling out to 
each other while they gallop around, and the ponies 
seem to enjoy the fun as much as they. At the other 
end of the stable, Emile, his cousins, and many other 
boys are climbing knotted ropes, jumping bars, swing- 
ing, and playing leap-frog—this last, not over another 
hoy’s back, but over a short, smooth log, supported by 
four legs erected for the purpose. They run down a 
short bank, give a leap, and over they go. How the un- 
lucky boy who rolls down on the soft ground gets 
cheered, and how quick he is up to try it over again ! 
Near by is a seat for the boys who would like to rest 
fora moment ; but how are they to reach it, since it is 
above their heads ? Only by a skillful gymnastic feat, 
by a leap and a climb, can they gain it. There is no 
pleasure here without exercise, which tinges the cheeks 
with a glow, lights up the eyes, and sets the nerves 
a-tingling. While our young friends are amusing them- 
selves in one way, there are other ways for other boys 
and girls who have come to the garden to-day to have 
fun. 

Here, near by, in the main avenue, is the starting- place 
for a ride or a drive. All the animals who have been 
trained to such service are now ready to serve the chil- 
dren. First come the the elephants and the little ele- 
phant. The parents are called Romeo and Juliet. They 
were presented to the garden by the late Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy, to replace Castor and Pollux, 
two unfortunate clephants who were eaten during the 
siege of Paris, in the war with the Prussians, in 1870. 
Let us hope that these patient, obedient creatures will 
never suffer such a hard fate. They carry on their 
backs, in comfortably arranged seats, eight or ten chil- 
dren, who are securely fastened in, to prevent their fall- 
ing. Now they are all ready, and off they start, Romeo 
first and then Juliet; the little elephant follows on by 
their side as faithful escort. Next come the camels and 
dromedaries. brought from Algeria. They sit down on 
the ground very carefully, receive their single passen- 
ger, rise up and start off. That little boy is truly nearly 
buried out of sight between the humps of the large 
camel. However, he does not seem to be afraid ; -possi- 
bly he imagines himself to be a traveler across the 
Great Desert of Sahara. Now come up the white Italian 
buffaloes, harnessed to a gilded canopied carriage. It 
quickly fills up and falls into the procession. Then 
comes the little ostrich carriage. The poor bird seems 
strangely out of place in a harness, and looks wild and 
frightened. It has lost half its feathers, and is in a piti- 
able plight. But it is a novelty to be drawn about by 
such a long-legged, long-necked bird, so the two seats in 
the little carriage are soon filled, and the bird starts off, 
half flying, half walking. The three-seated pony car- 
riage draws up now ; passengers are waiting for it, so in 
two minutes they are ready to start. Now comes the 
cavalcade of little ponies, each bearing a very happy lit- 
tle boy or girl, which trotson after all the rest. Could 
anything be more gay or charming than an afternoon 
spent in this delightful garden, with all these animalsto 
serve the pleasure of the children ? It is only when the 
shadows begin to grow very long that they think of 
home, and then they have no time, and they are too 
tired, to visit the rabbits in their miniature eastle, the 
great troupe of black and white swans on the pond, the 
monkeys in their cages, the owls in their gloomy 
thatched towers, the cranes and peacocks, and beautiful 
pheasants ; but they pass them all by for another day, 
and hurry on to take the car that will bear them quickly 
to their homes, their suppers, and the beds where they 
can enjoy again in their dreams the pleasures of the day 
spent in Le Jardin d’Acclimatation. 


--—— 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


ELF-CONTROL is one of the first things a child 
should begin to learn, and self-control is something 

to be learned all the way along. That is, if a little child 
feels like lying down on the floor and kicking and 
screaming, he must find out how to prevent himself from 
doing it; if a young girl feels like pouting and sulking 
because mamma forbids her going to sail with inexpe- 
rienced sailors ; if a young man feels like sitting glumly 
in a corner by himself because he does not altogether 
fancy the company with which he is thrown; if a 
mother, tired and hurried, feels like speaking crossly, 
those feelings must be required not to take possession of 


the body and make it obey their orders, but the feelings, 
the self that is inside, must be taught to obey and be 
quiet. If angry feelings and pouting moods are not al- 
lowed to show themselves in the actions and in the 
countenance, they grow less and less, and a manor a 
woman who controls the temper is pretty sure to find 
less of it to manage as the years go by. Yesterday, in 
the cars, I saw a young girl who has not begun to learn 
the lesson of self-control ; that is, if we may judge of her 
conduct there. She wasa bright-looking girl, of per- 
haps thirteen years old. Her mother, a lady friend, two 
other girls, and two boys had evidently been enjoying 
a picnic, and just about sundown they go into the cars 
to go home. They all spoke loud and talked fast, and 
seemed never to have learned that mark of good breed- 
ing, a gentle, quiet manner; but all were happy and 
merry as they looked for seats, until it was found that 
the other four children had secured all the seats by 
windows, and there was none left for the tall thirteen- 
year-old girl. She flounced about, and pouted, and said, 
in a loud tone: 

going to have aseat by a window, or I won't have 
any! I tell you I will have one nove ; I didn’t have any 
going down.” 

It was.evidently a common habit ‘of hers, this ill- 
mannered behavior, and none of her party paid any 
attention to her; so after a little time she settled down 


with one of the other children, and got as near the win- 


dow as possible. I am happy to say my journey came 
to an end before there was much more opportunity for 
the exhibition of her temper, or I am afraid I should 
have had hard work to keep from telling this poor girl 
what discomfort, if not misery, she is preparing for her- 
self by this neglect to learn self-control. Of course the 
better way is not to have the unhappy feelings ; but be- 
fore we get ourselves entirely rid of the feelings we can 
keep them from taking possession of our faces, our 
hands, our voices. Weeds are killed by keeping them 
cut off below the ground: If they are never allowed to 
show themselves above the surface they will pot thrive 
long; and one of the greatest helps in curing an un- 
happy temper is by never allowing it to show. 


SoutTurort, Conn., July 19, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We had a fair in aid of Charnty’s fund. There were five of 
us—Henry and Tom R. are your nephews ; Agnes and Henry C. 
want to be your niece and nephew. We had the fair out of 
doors, at our aunt's house, Saturday, July 12. Henry and Tom 
R. livein New Haven, but it is vacation now, and they are 
staying with their aunt. We want to help send a boy out West 
with the money. We wish we knew his name. We had a nice 
time. Yours affectionately, 

Henry B. R., Thomas W. R., AGNEs C., Henny C., Lovisa C. 


You have done very well. Will yousend me a postal 
a little later reminding me to give you the name of the 
boy ? You see, I am getting quite old, and my memory is 
failing, sol may forget it before the next party goes out. 
Will Agnes and Ilenry please write to me and give me 
their address ? 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

In arecent Christian Union you printed a letter from ‘** Fred,” 
whose father unwillingly sells tobacco because he believes he 
will lose custom if he does not. T would like to say, for his en- 
couragement, that in the city where I live, all druggists are ex- 
pected to keep tobacco, but I know one who will have nothing 
in that line in his store, and, instead of losing custom, has built 
up a handsome business. The moral of his refusal to make 
money by what he believes injurious to health is not altogether 
lost on his customers, and a doctor, who once called for a cigar, 
acknowledged bimself rebuked for the use of the weed. I should 
not agree with those who class tobacco with tea, coffee, and 
confectionery, as an article harmful only when used to excess, 
since it is a poison, and in no case valuable for food. 

Truly yours, a 


Thank you for your testimony that a man may live 
up to his convictions and not fail in business. He may 
make less money ; but fie on the man who sells his con. 
science for a small bit of gold! There are those, you 
know, who feel that tea and coffee are not only un- 
necessary as food, but always and only harmful, and 
there are those who think tobacco is to be classed with 
tea and coffee, harmless additions to the enjoyment of 
the palate unless used toexcess. I think they are differ- 
ent, but we must allow others to differ with us. 


Farm, Dak., July 10, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to tell the little cousins about my pet antelope Bob. 
We found him when he was little, and fed him milk, until now 
he will follow us all around. When it is cool, at nicht, he just 
races around and: around the house, faster than a race-horse. 
He has delicate, long legs, and big, soft, brown eyes. Then I 
have a pet lamb, Billy. He drinks milk from the hottle like a 
baby. 

When old Lina, the cow, is milked, there are ten babies to feed: 
Bob and Billy, and Cuptain, the dog: Lazv Daisy, the mamma 
cat, and Pinkey White. and Rosey White; Ne!lie Grey and Jen- 
nie Grey, the cunning little kittens. Then brother Willie and I 
all want warm milk. Our canary bird sings all day, and we are 
all happy together. I wish some of those little children in cities 
that mamma says do not have all these nice pets, or wildflowers, 
or warm sunshine, or even good warm milk, could come and 
stay with us awhile. Your loving Rowena, 


The old cow must be very proud to be so impor- 
tant. I wish, indced, the children who are suffering in 
our cities could share your pleasures. I heard, a day 
or two ago, of some poor children who went into the 


country for two: weeks, and at night one of the little 
girls did not eat a great deal, although she seemed to 
enjoy what she did eat very much. The next morn- 
ing the other little girl ate very little, and on being 
pressed to eat more she said : 

Doesn't somebody else want it ?” 

‘“No!” was the reply, ‘‘ you can have what you 
want.” 

‘‘Are you sure there’s enough ?” she still urged, and 
being finally assured that there was much more in the 
house than could possibly be wanted, she ate heartily 
and thankfully. She could scarcely believe that there 
could be plenty for all at each meal. And yet these 
children were not the very poorest. 


Water Mirr, July 10, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We are speneding the summer at Water Mill, Long Island, and 
yesterday we took a drive to Easthampton ; all the older folks in 
one carriage, and we four younger ones in the other. On the 
way we composed the following little rhyme, which afforded us 
much amusement, and we thought of sending it to you, so that 
you might enjoy it also. The stanzas were composed by usin the 
order of our names as signed below it: 


THE BALLAD OF JOHN SMITII, 


John Smith he was a valiant man, 
He came to North America ; 
With Indians a race he ran, 
That he might own Virginia. 
John Smith he knew an Indian chief, 
The fiercest man among the braves; 
He gave John Smith much cause for grief 
Ry putting all his men in graves. 


This Indian chief was stern and old, 
But father of-a lovely maid ; 

And thinking that John grew too bold, 
He vowed that he should lose his head. 


But Pocahontas. fair and mild, 
Adored the pale faced Englishman, 
And though she was an Indian’‘s child, 
She saved him from old Po whatan. 
WINIFRED A., Mamie A., A. U., Marnsorige A. 
You had fun, no doubt, on the ride. Please send me 
your winter addresses. I have heard a great deal about 
the Ilamptons on Long Island. I fancy I should prefer 
a more rocky sea-coast for a summer resting-place. How 
is it near you ? 
Affectionately, 


AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, ; $735 40 
Children’s Fair at Southport, Conn , 
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PUZZLES. 


A HIDDEN PROVERR. 


Select one word from each text. 


1. And thisis life eternal, that they might know thee, the enly 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.—John xvii, 3. 

2. The eves of all wait upon thee; and thou givest them their 
meat in due season.—Ps. exly., 15. 

3. If anv of you lack wisdom, let him ask of G:od, who giveth 
to allliberally. and upbraideth not —James i., 5. 

4 Hethat denieth mein the presence of men shall be denied 
in the presence of the angels.— Luke xii., 9. 

5. if I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me. 
—Ps. Ilxvi., 18. 

6. Ye are my friends, if ye dothe things which I command you. 
—Jobn xv., 14. 

7. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters.— Ps. xxiii, 

& Every good gift and every perfect giftis from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights.—James i., 17. 

9. In my Father's house are many mansions; if it were not so, 
I would have told you; for I go to prepare a place for you. 
John xiv., 2. 

10. Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity ; and quicken 
thou me in thy way.—Ps. vexix., 37. 

11. Whatever ye do, work heartily, as unto the Lord, and not 
unto men.—Col. iii. , 23. 

12. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.— 
Rom, xii., 21. 

13. But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, delud- 
ing your own selves.—James{., 22. 

14. For the Son of man will comein the glory of his Father 
with his angels; and then he shall render unto every man ac- 
cording to his deeds. —Matt. xvi., 27. 

15 Withhbold not good from them to whom it is due, when it is 
in the power of thine hand to do it.—Prov. iii, 27. A. D. 


WORD CHANGES, 


Iam atransient light; behead me, and I amapleasure ground ; 
behead me again, lam aretuge. Curtail iny original form, and 
[ama piece of timber; curtail again. and | amaspring. Both 
behead and curtail my original form, and I am still equal. 

REMEADINGS, 

Iam a violent effort : behead me,and TI am a retinue : behead 
again, ard I am acommon blessing : now behead and enrtail, 
and { am a three-toed sloth. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 10. 


Rhomboid.— FANOW®™ 
ZERO 
| 
2.3 


Numerical Enigma.—Christian Union. 
New Testament Anagrams.—l. Bartholomew. 2. Nathanael. 
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Priscilla. 4, Timotheus. 5. Stephen. 6 Apollos. 7. Elisabeth. 
Philemon. 9%. Nicodemus. i9. Epaphroditus, Onesimus. 12. So- 
thenes. 
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SUNDAY E]FTERNOON. 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


By Fowanrp Caswat.. 
gaa upon life’s tidal wave, 
kJ Beyond thine own control, 
Whither and whence a mystery unknown—- 
Know this, at least, my soul: 


That, come what may in after time 
Of utmost chapye to thee, 

Phrough the long, vast, immeasurabie flux 
Qf all futurity, 


Naught of conceivable events 
Awaits thee, first and last, 

So strange as what hath been fulfilled in thee 
Already in the past. 


Erewhile absorbed within th’ abyss 
Of nullity supreme, 

Forming no smallest part or particle 
fall creation’s scheme, 


|, who unmade had never been 
single moment miss‘d, 

Now in the midst of living, moving things, 
Live, move, exult, exist! 


And shall I, then, Creator, Lord, 
hefuse in Thee to trust, 

Nor all that can hereafter me befall, 
When this pvor heart is dust % 


Ah, no! I need not contemplate 
Thy mercies which have been ,; 

The past is pledge of thy unfailing care 
Throuch every future scene! 


| entreat thee, OQ Lord, to work in me all those qualiti- 
cations of the Christian temper which may render it pecul- 


tarly acceptable to thee, and may prove ornamental to my 


profession in the world. Renew, I beseech thee, a right 
spirit within me, make me an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is allowed no guile. And while I feast on Christ, as my 
passover sacrificed for me,may I keep the feast of unleavened 
bread with sincerity and truth. Make me, © thou almighty 
and unchangeable God, steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in thy work, as knowing that my labor in the 
{ord shall not be finally in vain. May my heart be tender, 
easily impressed with thy word and providence, touched with 
an affectionate concern for thy glory, and sensible of every 
unpulse of thy spirit. May I be zealous for my God, with a 
eal according to knowledge and charity ; and teach me 
inthy service to join the wisdom of the serpent with the 
boliness of the lion and the innocence of the dove! Thus 
render me, by thy grace, a shining image of my dear Re- 
decmer: and at lengtu bring me to wear the bright resem- 
blance of his boliness and glory, in the world where he 
dwells: that I may ascribe everlasting honors to him, and 
ro thee, thou Father of mercies, whose invaluable vift he 
‘=, and to thine Holy Spirit, through whose gracious intlu- 

Lwould humbly hope may call thee my Father, and 


desusmy Saviour! Amen. 


DAVID'S CURE FOR SLEEPLESSNESS:.: 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 

*T laid me down and slept; lLawaked; for the Lord sustained 
me. ’—Psalm ili., 5. 
™)IXO sleep is not always counted an act or a sign of 

q crace. Men have even been known to sleep in 
church without being praised for it by the minister. 
Bat that David was able to utter the words which I have 
put at the head of this article was, I think, one of the 
greatest triumphs of grace in Old Testament history. 
‘vhe story of David’s life should be read in connection 
with his Psalms. Lis Psalms should be read in connec- 
tion with the story of his life. It is only as they are 
thus read together that the reader gets the true story. 
Ife who would understand the story of Absalom’s re- 
bellion must read with it Psalms xlii. and xlili., Psalm 
iy. and Psalm iii. Let him read them in that order. 
They tell the story of David’s battle, and his victory. 
says Lacordaire, *‘two lives, the outer 
jife and the inner life. This inner life is the 
converse between ourselves and ourselves. Every man 
-onverses with himself, every man speaks to himself, 
and that converse with himself is his inner life.” In 
‘hese Psalms David opens his heart to us, lets us into 
the secret of his inner life, shows us what converse he 
iad with himself on that awful night when he was fice- 
ing, in almost hopeless despair, before the rebellion set 
on foot against him by his own son. 

Noclement was wanting to put bitterness into his cup 
The treasured results of a lifetime was gone 
ina day: as suddenly as when a house is consumed by 

out of a betore cloudless sky. Jle had sailed a 
inpestuous sea, bad outridden the storm, had come 
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to refuge and harbor ; and suddenly the cyclone sweeps 
down upon him and drives him out into the tempest 
and the inky night. Blessed is he who in such an 
issue can find comfort and help in his own household : 
whose home isa harbor. But it was David’s own son 
who had fomente1 the rebellion, and whose hand was 
raised against him, Blessed is he who is sustained in 
such an bour by the sense of an honor unstained, a fair 
name unsuliied. But David was no longer the honored 
of Judea; his son had prepared for depriving him of 
his throne by defiling his reputation. Jlis honor was 
turned to reproach, his glory to shame. IJ5lessed is he 
who in such an exigency can look within and take cour- 
age of his conscience. avid'’s conscience added to the 
reproaches heaped upon him. As he tled down the 
rocky ravine of the Jordan he could but remember that 
on him had come the just punishment of his sin, which 
Nathan had foretold years before. In such an bour 
faith itself proves treacherous, and God seems to be 
withdrawn from all approach. Ilear the Psalmist’s 
plaint as he converses with himself while he flees fron 
his palace, his city, his kingdom : 

‘*My tears have been my meat day and night, while they 
continually say unto me, Where is thy Ged ¥ . Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul’? and why art thou dis- 
quieted im me’ Hope thouin God: for I shail yet praise 
him for the heip of his countenance. © my God, my 
soul is cast down within me... . Deep calleth unto deep 
at the noise of thy water spouts: all thy waves and thy 
hillows are gone over me.”’ 

Thus conversing with himself, he reaches the other 
side of Jordan. While his enemies are counseling in 
Jerusalem whether they shall make instant pursuit after 
him, ‘‘ while he is weary and weak handed,” he lies 
down upon the grass, no reof over his head except the 
blue eanopy which had formed so often his tent when 
he was a shepherd-boy, and, commending his seul and 
cause to God, he falls quietly asleep. To sleep in such 
a night and in such an experience argues surely a rare 
grace. How did he doit? Tle has left some hints out 
of which we can construct his cure for sleeplessness. 

1. In spite of the incursion of doubts from within and 
reproaches from without, he held fast on to God. In all 
that converse with himself, which he has reported in the 
42d and 43d Psalms, see how he clings to God, to ‘‘ my 
God.” ‘O sty God, my soul is cast down. I wil! 
say unto God, my rock. I shall yet praise him who is 
the health of my countenance, aud my God.” This was 
not his first battle of this kind. IMebhad one likeit when 
hiding in the limestone caves from Saul. ‘' My soul is 
among lions, I lie even among them that are set on fire. 
My heart is tixed, O God. /7r///sing and give praise.” So 
in the last great agony of the Son of God, when it seemed 
to him as though his Father had forsaken him, he still 
clung to his Father, with the cry, Wy God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? | 

2. David had long since formed the w.se habit of 
giving his niglt-thoughts to God. And he who gives his 
night-thoughts to God gives them to rest and peace. 
Lying on the hillsides of Judah as a boy, he had sung, 
‘* When I consider the heavens the work of thy hands, 
and the firmament which thou hast made.” Me had 
known in ipnumerable nights what it is to ‘* commune 
with your own heart upon your bed, and be still.” His 
meditation had been of the Lord. We meditate when 
we let our minds wander where they will, untether them 
and let them seek the food which pleases them best. 
His untethered mind turned naturally to God. And_ 
with this habit strong upon it, his mind turned thither 
now : not to his marred reputation, his dismantled capi. 
tal, his perturbed kingdom; but to his God, who is 
i:ternal Peace, and lives in Eternal Peace ; and in God 
he found rest, as a child finds it in his mother. Not 
in any assurance of what God would do for him—for he 
had no such assurance; but in God himself. Hope 
thou in God, he said to himself; and he answered, I 
will hope in God. He had not in this period of disaster 
to construct a road to God. It was already built, and 
well trodden. And his feet ran nimbly and easily 
along it to his Divine Rest. 

©}. With this preparation in old habits and a present 
struggle he brought the whole force of his strong, reso 
lute will to bear upon his couch. ‘I w/// both lay me 
down in peace and sleep,” hesaid ; ‘‘ for thou, Lord, only 
makest me dwell in safety.” The soul is intended to be 
master of the body, the spirit of the brain, the man of 
his circumstances. Napoleon compares his mind toa 
‘ase of drawers, each with its own appropriate subject. 
‘When I wish to turn from one subject to another,” he 
says, ‘‘ close one drawer and open another. When I 
Wish to rest, 1 close them all and go to sleep.” A rare 
gift, this, but ] am sure that itis cultivable. I have tried 
every expedient for going to slecp; but I have never 
found any comparable to simple resolution. I stand at 
the gateway of my mind, resolutely shut out every 
thought that attempts to enter, and succeed. When 
they find they cannot get in, they give it up and leave 
me. am netalwaysequaily successful ; but I can now 
generaliy go tosiceo at any time ou minutes’ notice, 
and, if need be, for five minuies’ nap. There is a vreat 
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power ina resolute believe few of us realiz: 
how much power there is in it. 

And so, accustomed to turn his thoughts at night to 
God ; fighting resolutely agcinst the doubts and fears 
which tried to bar his way casting al! his care on Crod. 
who cared for him; believisg that is sin was forgiven, 
though he was suffering the penal cousequences of it : 
and resolving that sleep was his duty to-nieht, becaus 
life and vigor were his nevd’and duty to-morrow, he 
was able, when the Eastern sun shone over the hilis of 
Bashan upon bis rude, temporary cucampmient, to rise 1 
freshed, and sing for his matin this song: 

‘*T cried unto the Lord with veice 
out of his holy hill. I laid me 
awaked ; for the Lord sustained ie. 


and lie henrad 


down ond slept; i 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PUAN. 1-24. 
By Emity HuntTInGToN MiLcEr. 


ING DAVID had a great many sons, who lived 

with him in his palace, and ate at his table: they 
were strong, brave, handsome vounge men - 
whom David loved best was AtYik<alom., The kine was 
very proud of Absalom, for in all Israel there was ne 
one who was sobeautiful ashe. Every who 
his tall, perfect form, his fine face, and is splendid 
curling hair, praised his beauty, and the king loved him, 
so much that he could not bear to reprove him or deny 
him anything. The Bible says his father liad never at 
any time displeased him. or said to hin, * Whe do vou 
do so?” No doubt when David saw 
the poor lame Mephibosheth, sitting at the table 
his handsome Absalom, he pitied him, and wishod he. 
too, might have been suchanoble prince. but 
son was faithful to King David all bis fife, 
Absalom proved a wicked, deceltful, cruc! enemy to the 
father who loved him. : 

Absalom was not the oldest son of King David. but 
he had made up his mind that he would be hing, and 
so he set himself to win the hearts of the people away 
from his father. Ife got him chariots aud horses. and 
men to run before him, and the people who saw him 
going about would say, What a splendid prince he is: 
there never was a man so grand and beantiful What a 
magnificent leader he would make #f he were kines!” 
And then when they came near this grand prince, to bow 
down before him, Absélom would take them bey the 
hand, and kiss them, and cal! them friends. jay after 
day he would stand by the gate of the city, and when 
any one came to make any complaint or tell of any 
trouble or injustice, Absalom would stop him, and 
his name and where he lived, and al! about his business. 
And then he would shake his heady and pretend to be 
very sorry forthe man, but tell him that there was no 
one to attend to such matters, because the king did not 
trouble himself about his people. He would say, “Oh 
that I were made judge in the land, that every man 
might come to me, and I would do him justice.’ He 
went on in this way for several years, until he stole 
away the hearts of the people ; and all the time his father 
knew nothing about it. By and by, when he thoucht 
he had friends enough, he went to his father and asked 
him to let him goto Hebron, where he used to live. to 
offer a sacrifice tothe Lord, because he liad promised it 
when he was in trouble. David was clad that Absalom 
wished to serve God, and so he said, **Go in -peace.” 
Absalom took with him 290 men out of Jerusalem. who 
were nobles and honorable men, but he did not tel) therm 
what he really was going to Hebron for. Pe had sent 
spies beforehand all over the country, and tol! them, 
‘As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye 
shall say, Absalom reigneth in Hebron.” 

Everything had been so carefully planned that David 
never suspected anything wrong until au ? 
came in haste tosay to him: ‘ The hearis of the men 
of Israel are after Absalom.” David did not wait an 
hour; he called his servants toresherand said - 
and let us flee; for we shall not else escape from 
Absalom ; make speed to depart, lest hie overtuke us 
suddenly, and bring evil upon us, and smite the cil, 
with the edge of the sword.” So the king and his ser 
vants left Jerusalem in haste, and fled away over the 
brook Kidron towards the wilderness. As he went on, 
many of his faithful people joined him, and all through’ 
the country the peopie mourned to see their good xine 
going. The story says that David went along the stony 
slope of the mountain, and weptas he went up, aud liad 
his head covered, and went barefvot, and all the poopie 
that were with him went wee ing too. It was a gress 
sorrow for David to be driven away from his home anc 
his kingdom, but the bitterest sorrow of all was to know 
that his son,whom hie loved so much, lad turned against 
him, and showed himself a cruci; deceitful man. He 
knew he was wicked, but he loved him still . © lis hear’ 
went out after Absalom.” No doubt he thought over i. 
the years of his life, from the time he was 1s little | 
wud wished that he had been more caret! teach 
wo obey, and to fear and honor God, 
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July 31, 1884. 
had not taught him to do right, and not to choose just 
what pleased him best ; but now that the boy had grown 
to be a man it was too lite to change him. Perhaps he 
knew the words of the commandment, ‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” but the 
law was not written in his heart, and from little acts of 
disobedience and disrespect he had gone on to this dread- 
fulcrime. Poor, broken-hearted David, weeping along 
his way, was still happier than the disobedient Absalom, 
David wrote aps: lm of praise even out in the wilder 
ness, for he knew God was with him there, and that be 
would hear him as well as if he was in the sanctuary 
where he used v pray. He says he remembered God 
upon his bed, and thought about him in the Jong 
watches of the night, blessing him for his loving-kind- 
ness, and rejoicing in the shadow of his wings. So we 

‘shall find, by and by, that God brought him home again 
‘and restored him to his kingdom. Butof Absalom, who 
wus so anxious to be a great king, all weremember now 
was his wickedness and rebellion against his father, 
and the sad end it brought him to. Hewas‘‘ a child left 
to himself,” and he brought toshame his father, and him- 


self also. 


THE FULLNESS OF CHRIST. 
DANIEL Merriman, D.D. 

*Porin him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, 
And ye are complete in hiim.’—Col. ii. 0,10. Revised Version : 
And in him ve are made full.” 

HERE is a fascination in tracing the development 

of the conception of Christ in the mind of the 
Ap stle Paul. It is like watching the growth of a plant, 
orstudying the progress of some’great thought in society, 
which goes on both simplifying itself and gaining wider 
empire among men. Nor does this obvious growth of 
the Christ conception lessen our belief in Paul's inspira- 
tion, or weaken our sense of his authority. It enhances 
both, justas our study of the history of a great inven- 
tion increases our respect for the inventor. In his 
later epistles we are thrilled as we perceive how the 
Apostie’s experience of the power of his message deep- 
ens and broadens all his. utterance as he sets forth 
Christ in his supreme headship over a reconciled and 
united humanity. Beneath all the noisy fret and care 
of those final years we hear over and over again the 
strong, exultant notes which come from the great Apos- 
tle’s hand as he strikes such notes as these: *' He is be- 
fore all things, and by him all things exist; “‘ For it 
pleaseth the Father that in him should all the fullness 
dwell ;” and ‘‘ By him to reconcile all things unto him- 
self, whether they be things in heaven or things in 
In Jesus's fullness all things are comprehended 
But this riper conception is no 
It is 


earth.” 
and reconciled at last. 
mere fancy. It is the summing up of Paul's life. 


the realization of his own experience ; and we are both 


startled and charmed as we watch the freedom and sim- 
plicity with which he applies it to the most complicated 
problems of the vexed life around him. Inthe churches 
to Which his later epistles were addressed, Paul has to 
deal with a host of crrors of the most pernicious sort, 
which flourished rankly in the same warm soil in which 
the truth had so vigorously rooted itself. These errors 
had already brought forth a large crop of practical evils. 
Ile Had to meet his persistent enemies, the Judaizing 
teachers, Whose narrowness and bitter hatred were de. 
veloped just in paoportion as the universality of Christ’s 
work was unfolded, and who wished to crush the nas- 
cent Christianity with rabbinical swaddling-bands, On 
the other hand, he had to battle against those who, in 
the wreat social upheaval of the hour, wisked to turn 
the liberty of the Gospel into license.. Ile had to put 
down those who fanned the spirit of sect; who magni- 
tied the opinions, traditions, philosophies, and ordinances 
of men; whe set up little distinctions about meats and 
drinks, and times and seasons; and who, by Celusive 
vows, by threats, and by deceit, sought to enforce their 
arbitrary judgments upon their followers. Besides 
these, there were great social issues pressing for treat- 
ment: the question of slavery ; the rights of property ; 
the position of woman ; the relation of the church tothe 
civic government. Now, Paul’s one master-weapon 
against these errors, his one omnipotent solvent of these 
doctrinal and practical difficulties, was his conception 
of Christ and of the soul’s relation to him. This, to these, 
was like Newton's law of gravitation to the errors and 
perplexities of astronomers respecting the physical uni- 
verse. The incarnate and gloritied Son of God is the 
center of the whole social, ethical, and spiritual system 
on earth and in heaven. -In Him are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Ile is the one 
absolute and divinely full Head, in whom all the chil- 
dren of men may be made full. In Him all the blood of 
all the nations runs. In Him the long lost brotherhood 
of man is found again. Ile is the one great recouciler, 
in the passion of whose cross all the ancient hostilities of 
race and religioa, of class and culture, of rite and tra- 
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dition, of things sacred and things secular, are forever 
broken down and done away. This is no fine-spun con- 
ceit, no drama in the sky, but the most immediate and 
real of all realities, which the Apostle proceeds to apply 
at close quarters. ‘‘ Take heed,” then, he says to the 
Colossian Christians, and it seems almost as though his 
words were spoken to us—‘‘ take heed lest there shall be 


any one that maketh spoil of you through his philoso- 


phy, or vain deceit, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ; forin him dwelleth all the full- 


ness of the Godhead bodily ; and in him ye are made 


full, who is the head of all principality and power.” 
Making even mninuter application of this great faet, he 
goes on: ‘ Let no man therefore judge you in meat or 
in drink, or in respect of a feast-day, or a new moon, or 
a Sabbath day, which are a shadow of the things to 
come, but the body in Christ.” The whole pith and 
substance of Paul's later preaching and life are here ; in 
(‘hrist is corporeally manifest all the fullness of the God- 
head ; in Christ, man in all his want and woe, in all his 
search for truth, in all his passion for beauty, in ail his 
distraction, helplessness, and orphanage, is made full. 
It is obvious that the Colossian Christians had little 
knowledge and less theology, that they were unsettled in 
polity, untrained in ritual, and imperfect in morals. Yet 
with daring conviction and emphasis Paul reiterates to 
them, as their one sufliciency for every need, their om- 
nipotent, wonder-working fact, that they were made 
full in Christ, because in him dwelt visibly all divine 
fullness, and they were in him. 

We shall not, I am sure, go far wrong if for a few 
minutes we take up this fact and inquire how far it has 
dropped out of the Christianity we represent, and 
whether itis not possible, by the restoration of it, to put 
ourselves in a better attitude to meet certain of the great 
practical evils of our day. 

|. In the first place, in the great central fact that all 
the divine fullness dwells in Christ, and that the soul, 
through the simple moral act of faith, is made full in 
him, must be found the solution of those angry dogmatic 
ditferences which to day form so large and mischievous 
an evil in the church, and of the miserable fact and 
spirit of sect Which proceed from them. Palliate them 
as we will, the divisions among Christians are tlie heavi- 
est discount which is Jaid upon modern Christianity. 
The wonder is that religion survives them. It would 
not, but that it is daily making for itself a dwelling- 
place outside the church, where sect is forgotten, and 
where theological agitation cannot molest it or make it 
afraid. It would not, but that the popular common 
sense quietly recognizes the Tact that these differences 
are the product, not of faith, but of unbelief; not of 
service, but of pride of opinion; that they have no ade- 
quate ground ; that they are fostered by anxious minori- 
tics; and that beneath them all there is a larger truth, 
which, howeverdimly apprehended, is steadily working 
toward a practical unity. The Spirit of Christ is pene- 
trating far beyond ecclesiastical limits. His supreme 
moral Headship is obtaining the practical recognition of 
simple faith among thousands to whom the acrimoni- 
ous discussions of his professed followers respecting this 
and that theological position and definition are a pain 
and a bewilderment from which they eseape. But 
meanwhile we persist in trying to define what is indefin- 
able. We attempt to systematize where system is an im- 
pertinence. Weset up our peculiar opinions ‘and draw 
hard and fast lines where mystery is deepest, and make 
acceptance of this or that werd, respecting our phi- 
losophy of Christ, thetest of loyalty to him. Reversing 
the splendid utterance of Saint Paul, we do not say to 
men who, perturbed and uncertain, are seeking, in these 
times of doubtand unrest, some repose of soul, [n Jesus, 
by a child's act of trust, you are made jiull; but we say, 
In this or that scheme of doctrine about bim, elaborated 
after the traditions of men, is your safety and complete- 
ness. If one man, one church, one school, can make 
this claim, so can a hundred and one. The arrogance 
of opinion in the one provokes the same in others, Thus 
the uir is full of the strife of words. Good men forget 
themselves and make use of uaworthy means in the 
pititul struggle to advance their own Conceptions and 
sanctify them alone with the name of Christ, while they 
hinder those of their brethren and vilify them by the 
terms of the adversary. Meantime the torces of the 
church are splintered into fragments, and thousands who 
should be found in its counsels and work stand aloof, 
distressed and silent. 3 

If here it be suggested that the Christ whom we preach 


-and confess must needs, in that very process, be defined ; 


that even the Apostle’s language in our text respecting 
him is a definition, and that where there is detioition 
there must be division, the reply is that though Christ 
must be detined, he is yet more than detinition, and that, 
however necessary the definition may be, it is not the 
detinition, but Christ, which is the objectof faith. This 
is precisely What the text sets forth: ‘* bor in him dwell- 
eth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.””. You may 
speculate over this fact. You may turn it into a phiioso- 
phy. You may rend it into iragments with hair- 
splitting detiaitions. But it is ilself no speculation, no 
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philosophy, no bundle of definitions, «ny more then the 
sin in the heavens is the formula of the astronomers or 
the optician. Bread must be baked in 
dish, and one dish may be betterthan another ; 

best dishes are not bread—lcast of all are they the object 
(‘hrist 


bv a word, and‘so cannot be the minister of disco 


me sort of 
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or satisfaction of hunger. 


sect. He is not the proper object for the jhilosophizing 
of the head, but for the loyaity of the heart. We limit 
him and destroy his power when affecting to hon tr 
prove, to macnify him before men; we set up in plies 
of him our own definition of him and his work. Deo 
we flatter ourselves that we can add to his fullress 

Nav: asthe Jews did with the commandiments of God, 
we tend to make-them of none effect by our tradttons 


(‘an we pretend that only in the acceptance of our theory 


wbout him and his redemption the believer is made 
full? Nay, vérily, it is precisely against such ‘ispon 


ing through philosophy and vain deceit” that) the 
Apostle warns the Colossian church, by insisting th 
in Christ their fullness resides. | 
tion of the immeasurable truths co 
Scriptures, of the Scriptures themselves, 
of revelation to science end philosophy-—all 
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on and ought to goon; but the theologian, preacher, 


or confession of Christ who dwells in these, and, in a 
self-centered and divisive spirit, has nothing 
supremacy of this system or that to preach and contess, 
has no office for the awakening and anxious religions 
thought of the times. . Men will turn from him in 
gust. What we have to dois to concede toone another 
the largest liberty in speculation, and thep join 
in the practical service of Him who, in his incomprehen- 
sible fullness, is beyond all speculation ; who, Levit 
our arguments, and in spite of our own obscuring sys- 
temsand definitions, is proving himself in simpler ways 
to be the fullness of the reconciling. power and love of 
(:od in the hearts of man. 

2. A second evil, to which the central fact made 
known in our text is opposed, is the extreme individual 
ixm of our times. This is kindred to the ¢ 
dogmatizing and of sect, respecting which I have 
been speaking. It springs from the samme root, but is 
far more extended. Like a poisonous atmosphere, it is 
the prrent of multiform social disease. Yet the individ- 
ualism from which we are suffering in church and soci 
ety is not so much an error in itself as it is a truth over 
worked—a truth whose ofice is in the circumference, 
made the center ; 
be made the head of the corner; and, when put there, 
throwing the whole building out of piumb by its insuffi 
ciency. We do not need to destroy this stone, but to 
put it in its proper place. The churches whom we 
represent have a peculiar responsibility here. Our 
fathers were almost the original inventors of indvidual 
ism. The Protestant right of private judgement, carried 
fearlessly into all departments of social, 
lizious life, was precisely the weapon needed for the 
tvrannies of their time, and they wielded it with admi- 
rable skill and conviction. We have entered into both 
the good and the evil of their labors. They had, at 
most, only a fragmentof truth. We have accepted it as 
the whole. We have gone on analyzing and refining 
upon the accountability of the individual, as though a 
buman soul, and not God, were the center of the mni- 
verse. We have ailawed sin and redemption, as creat 
race facts, to fall into the background. We have for- 
gotten the everlasting sweep of the kingdom, and the 
timeless vigor of the king, and concentrated 
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civil, and re 


attention 
upon the fate of separate subjects, as though they wer 
beads upon a string. Even the Bible, 
vital movement of the race toward God, has been eut 
into bits and shavings to fit into a metaphysical plan of 
salvation which has too often been urged upon men in 
stead of the Saviour, ‘fin whom dwelleth all the ful] 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” Our theological thinking, 
and the social themes derived from it, have tended to 
become narrow, provincial, almost anarchical. We 
have not wished to study church history too much, 
Curiously enough, those who, in search of something to 
balance individualism, have done this, and have brought 
out old conservative but forgotten elements of the faith, 
have been stigmatized as advocates of innovations, 


full as it is of the 


| Against them the cry is raised: ‘“ Wo stand on Ply- 


” 


mouth Rock.” Why, even the Pilgrims did not stand 
there long, but got off as soon as possible upon the 
broad, productive land. Least of all, if they were living 
to-day, would they be standing there. 

No; we have carried the truth of our fathers so far 
that it has become an error—a sword turned agxinst 
ourselves. It has thrust the individual to the front. 
made him the end and measure of al! life. In: 


lis 


nifving of his personal rights, and the minifvieg of his 
personal dutics, the family is becoming undermined 

Individualism, aided by the revolutionary 
agencies aud conditions of modern life, 

break up home and to blight all tho elfinda sry 

divinely constituted relationships of and chihe 
ie foundation of the moral orier and well 


being of society. It stimulates divorce—that monsicr 
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evil which is both cause and effect, and which is most 
alarming where the New England idea has been carried 
Individualism tends to set woman on 
such an isolated pinnacle that she is in danger, unless 


the furthest. 


supported by other truths, of falling and dragging soci- 
ety down with her. Individualism weakens patriotic 
impulse, and causes the decay of the chivalrous spirit 
of citizenship. Its voice is heard in that long, low 
xrowl of socialism which is beginning to roll from 
ocean to ocean, demanding division of property, and 
that there shall be no private ownership of land. The 
preaching of this new evangel of human emancipation 
is far more extensive than most of us suspect. The 
writings of its chief apostles have a circulation wider 
than any other. But thousands who read none of its 
precepts are deeply affected by its spirit, which uncon- 
sciously influences even our servant-girls and errand- 
boys. Yes, the church suffers from it, in the growth 
of a self-centered and mercenary disposition regarding 
its worship and instruction, in the weakening of respect 
for authority, in the neglect of the organic and the 
magnifying of the hireling relations. 
‘Strange as it may seem, individualism, though distin- 
suishing and distinctive, is prolific in associated action. 
It brings men together in numberless groups and cliques 
und societies, secret and otherwise; but this, be it ob- 
served, is still upon the basis of individual selfishness, 
pure and simple. In these groups the great natural facts, 
as of race and sex and personal aptitude, are ignored. 
The divine fatherhood of God, and the spiritual broth- 
erhood of man, made in his image, are thrust aside, 
and in their place the demon of self-interest is exalted. 
But this can no more constitute society, in the divine 
sense, than a box of sawdust constitutes a beam grown 
in the forest. Self-interest is only another name for 
hate, and hate cannot bind. It cannot unitemen. These 
socialistic groups learn to look upon the church as only 
another club like theirs, having a somewhat different 
object indeed, but moved by the same spirit. Alas that 
we must, in all honesty, confess that there is some truth 
in their judgment! We are afloat on much the same 
tide. We shall not find help to prevent their drifting 
till we get hold of the shore. Individualizers cannot 
cannot cast out individualism. Analysis and differen- 
tiation of the prerogatives of the individual have had 
their more than perfect work ; they have fulfilled their 
office. Other elements are now in demand. We are 
said to be passing through a time of transition ; and that 
transition is generally assumed to be from conservative 
to extreme and radical opinions. May it not be that it 
~is really the other way? It is not a departure from, 
but a return to, the ancient and broader faiths. It 
is the long-deflected stream getting back to its 
deeper bed. It is the army returning from an 
extended scout, during which it has lived out of 
canteen and haversack, to the main base of supplies. 
It is a change from philosophies about Christianity, 
which have gone to seed, to the facts of Christianity, 
which are ever vital and growing. It is a change from 
provincial and narrow schemes of salvation, which often 
have been wisest where least was written, to the simple 
aflirmations of the ancient symbols. It is a return from 
the broken cisterns of human speculation to the infinite 
fullness of the Son of God. If we have been a little in 
advance of the other branches of the Christian church 
in this movement, it}is but our duty to be, for we, and 
the radical bodies which have sprung from us, have car- 
ried the truth of individualism furthest. In seeking for 
the truth which shall be complementary, we are but 
proving something of our responsibility and of our fail- 
ures. But the change is affecting all bodies of Chris- 
tians ; or rather society itself, for the movement is not so 
much within the church as outside of it. The people, 
as usual, are in advance of the schools, The necessary 
readjustments of society have compelled and are com- 
pelling readjustments in theology. Earnest men, front- 
ing the tremendous problems which the simple and rey- 
olutionary movements of society in recent years have 
thrust upon them, are demonstrating the inapplicable 
and inoperative nature of many of the forms in which 
Christianity has beentaught. The Christocentric move- 
ment seemis sometimes to have begun in sociology before 
it began in theology. Beyond the dogma of an infalli- 
ble Bible, which has ceased to hold their faith, men on 
all sides are yearning to find the fact of an infallible 
Christ—not as merely the Redeemer of individuals, not 
as the minister of sect, not as having the chief office in 
revival meetings, not as known mostly through either 
some dry system or unearthly experience ; not as this, 
but as their Elder Brother, in whom it is possible for 
them to know each other as brethren; as the present 
fullness of God’s power of love and righteousness, in 
whom their emptied souls are made full ; as the great 
Fountain or organizing and renewing currents that break 
down with their mighty flood all selfish barriers, and 
draw the lives of men with divine charity. To this 
longing, which is so hopeful, we have to minister with 
the ancient fact of the eternal Christ. But I must hasten 
to sav that— 


sacred and secular, seem to be done away. 
again through the centuries this great fact has struggled 


emphasis on the central fact of the divine fullness of 
Christ, and upon man’s fullness in him, is in our en- 
deavor to extend the spirit of religion over the whole life 
of the present world. In all ages the chief drawbacks 
to Christianity have been the limitation put upon it by 
its friends. Its great reforms have been in the direction 
of breaking through these limitations and broadening its 
scope. These reforms have been great and vital just in 
proportion as they have returned to that mighty fact 
with which the New Testament is saturated—the 
absolutely supreme sway of Jesus over all men in all 
their being. In glowing phrase, the breadth and _pas- 
sion of which the church has not always understood, 
Paul labors to impress upon his converts the sweep of 
their duminion, which touches every possible interest 
and phase of their life, in which all distinctions, as of 
time and eternity, things present and things to come, 
Again and 


have all judgment committed to him for time and eter- 
nity. It was the same with the apostles. In Jesus the 
world has been given them. In his fullness they are 
made full—emancipated from human philosophy, from 
the perishable ordinances, ‘‘ touch not, taste not, handle 
not.” It has been the same with Christianity in its great 
periods of vital reform. In Jesus it bas been full to 
cope with the life of the world; it has known itself heir 
of all things; its language has been that of the poet 
Noralis : 
*‘ If I Him but have, 
Mine the werld I hail; 
Like a cherub, happy, grave, 
Holding back the Virgin’s veil 
While the vision thralls me ; 
Earth with earthliness no more appalls me.” 


I should be doing less than scanty justice to my 


theme if I did not, in closing, ask your attention to 
two important points. 


narrowness could not solve. 
the church to recast her dogmatic position. 


faith ? Jesus is absolutely sovereign, or he is nothing. 


which is to come, or it must forfeit its sovereign leader- 
ship. Thisis the supreme challenge which from all 
quarters is put to the church to-day, and the endeavor to 
answer which causes so large part of present religious 
agitation. Christianity is being put to the proof, not by 
the next world, but by this. Secular interests have had 
a prodigious and all-absorbing growth in our times. The 
development of mechanical and chemical forces' have 
made anew world. They are making a stupendous revolu- 
tion in methods and thought, the outcome of which no one 
can see. They are compelling readjustment in commer. 
cial, civil, and social relations. They are transforming 
the old professions and creating new ones. The :vs. 
thetic revival of recent years, for example, is profoundly 
affecting all classes of people. The insatiable instinct for 
beauty, so long repressed by Puritan influence, is now, 
with true American extravagance, having headlong de- 
velopment. It isa movement full of good in some aspects, 
full of evil in others, but resistless as the stars. Then the 
great departments of science, literature, education, re- 
form, and all the enthralling aims and questions that are 
grouped under the term sociology—these are both stim- 
ulating and satisfying numbers of people who were 
once the pupils of theology and the church. These 
vast secular interests have a profoundly moral and 
spiritual side. They are coming to form, as has lately 
been said, great religions apart from Christianity—at 
least largely unintluenced by Christianity as a dogmatic 
system. How can any one fail to see that a form of 
Christianity which, in the controi of these interests, and 
in solving the problems they present, fails of leadership, 
must fail altogether? Is it not obvious that a theology, 
a Christianity, which, by its spirit and thought, is in 
danger of separating itself from all this movement : 
which concerns itself chiefly with rites and ceremonies, 
with rabinical disputes over minor doctrinal differences, 

and strives to maintain its own orthodoxy and make a 
fence about itself ; or is occupied more with discussions 
about the nature of future probation and judgment 
than with that which is now going on—is it not clear 
that such a Christianity does not adequately represent 
“Him in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily, and in whom the believer is made full”? 
Is it strange that it should be modified, or left one side, 
in the movement which persistently seeks to apply the 
great fact of Jesus’s personality to the solution of these 
supreme ethical and spiritual questions which in their 
very nature are timeless; which have to do with the 
world to come only because they have to do with the 
world present? My brethren, if we are straitened, we 
are straitened in ourselves, and not in Jesus. If the secu. 

lar life is too big for our handling, it is not too big for 
his. He is fuller than all earth’s fullness. If with our 
emptiness men push by us, it is only that they may find 
his sufficiency. If they are opposed or indifferent to 
Christianity which insists upon itself as a system, which 

becomes a specialism of the schools and the churches, 

which, in the ghostly anticipation of the world to come, 

fails to control the interests and enforce the duties of the 

world present, may it not be that it is because they are 

catching sight, beyond it, of a present, living, all-con- 

quering Christ, under the spiritual dominion of whose 

personality all human life is to be lived out in perfect 

freedom? The issues with which Jesus chiefly con- 

cerned himself when on earth were immediate, practical, 

ethical. It was because he dealt so supremely with 


3. A third direction in which we need to put 


>» 


against and split the strait-jacket of bigotry and system. 
The strain has been greatest when the church*has held, 
most rigidly, narrow lines of ritual and dogma, and when 
the secular life, inviting the spirit of liberty from 
divine but secret springs, has been larger than the 
church, and presented ethical questions that she in Ler 
Snch epochs have forced 
Is not here 
the secret of much of the present antagonism to Chris- 
tianity, of much present questioning, of much of the 
present change that is going on in the forms of our 


His religion must fully answer every longing of the 
human soul, both for this life that now is and for that 


1. The first is that the proof of Christianity is the 
fullness of Jesus, and man’s fullness in him. To-day, 


is your verification ? Let us not regard it as an imper- 
tinence that our Christianity is compelled to submit to 
this test. Gold has nothing to fear from fire. The un- 
belief of that Christian is pitiable who, in the modifi- 
cation or the abandonment of one article of his creed, 
or in the demolition of one line of defense, sees the over- 
throw of the whole. He is like a man in the darkness at 
the bottom of a mining shaft, clinging frantically to a 
rope for life, as he supposes, when his feet ‘are but an 
inch from the solid bottom. A distinguished theologian 
has lately said that we need a defense of the defenses of 
Christianity. But what shall we say of defenses that 
not only do not defend, but have to be defended ? May 
it not be rather that we need the abandonment of some 
of them? The supreme and final answer to the ques- 
tion, Is Christianity true ? is Christ. It is he who de. 
fends all things that are worth defending, but himself 
needs no defense. We do not light his truth ; he lights. 
ours. It is he who, by the might of his self-renewing 
love, identifies all the broken ethical influences of the 
sons of men with the pulsations of his own heart. It is 
he who, by the loyalty he inspires, the service he en- 
lists, and the full enfranchisement he effects, perpetu- 
ally asserts himself as the one living ract—unanswer- 
able, irreducible, impenetrable, by whom Christianity, 

from age to age, throws off its outworn accretions, re- 

constructs its own defenses, detines its own progress, 

replenishes its own emptiness, brings itself near to the 

heart of man, and who, changing all, himself unchang- 
ing, survives forever—the fullness of Him who filleth 
all in all. 

2. A second point is that we need a simpler concep- 

tion of faith. We need to retrench it on the speculative 
and broaden it on the ethical side. We need to see that 

fora man by faith to be made full of Christ, is both 

less and more than we have sometimes supposed—less 

in {the way of adherence to metaphysical definitions, 

and more in the way of sympathy with spiritual great- 

ness, Christianity is based on historical certainties. 

Its mighty truths are capable of consistent logical ex- 

pression. It has a philosophical unity. Yet none of 

these, important as they are, can be the object of faith. 

A man may hold them all, and yet be an unbeliever. 

Faith is the movement of the soul to the embrace of self. 

sacrificing love, to the union of itself with all the death. 

less realities of beauty, rectitude, and holy charity, that 

alike lie next the hand of a child, form the portion of - 
the seraphim, and shine full-orbed and eternal in the 

face of Jesus. It is the heart that makes the believer, 

and the heart is concerned not with the subtleties of 

systems, but with love—the reconciling love of God in 

Christ. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—During the month of Junethe City M issionary Society of 
Boston, through its Fresh-Air Fund, distributed 11,000 
street-car tickets and 2,320 harbor tickets. It has also en- 
abled 360 persons to enjoy the benefit of the country fora 
visit or a@ vacation of aday. For #5 one hundred persons 
can take a ride into one of the suburbs of the city, while a 
sail down the harbor for forty persons costs only $10, and 
100 persons can be conveyed to West Roxbury Park, and 
there provided witha collation, for $30. 

—July 17, the corner-stone of a proposed addition to the 
Meridian Street Methodist Church of Fast Boston, Mass., 
was laid. The exercises occurred at five o’clock inthe morn- 
ing, in order to allow people to participate without interfer- 
ing with the business of theday. By the proposed addition 
the building will be considerably enlarged and improved. __ 
—The ‘‘ Country Week’’ Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union of Boston has during the present season 
sent 520 persons, part of them children, into the country for 
vacations of ten days ora fortnight. 

—At Fort Fairfield, Me., a largely attended meeting of the 
Woman’s Temperance Union, last week, took positive and 
enthusiastic grounds in favor of constitutional prohibition. 
Nearly all the clergymen in Northern Aroostook were present. 
Mrs. C. F. A. Johnson, of Presque Isle, was chosen President 


these that he proved himself, in the hearts of men, to 


for the ensuing year ; Mrs. Nichols Fessenden, of Fort Fair- 


in all departments, this ideal greatness is urged. What — 
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jeld, Vice-President; Mrs. Charles W. Johnson, of Fort 
Fairfield, Secretary. | 

—At the Temperance Camp-meeting at Old Orchard 
Reach, last week, various temperance organizations had 
their day, and urged all phases of the temperance work, in 
yeneral all going in for constitutional prohibition. This ap- 
pears to be the panacea in the temperance ranks just now. 
Will constitutional prohibition prohibit more in Maine 
than dees State prohibition, which Mrs. Livermore says is 
4 failure because of the non-enforcement of the law ’ 

—The Rev. Joel A. Mann, a retired Congregational minis- 
ter living at New Haven, Conn., died July 23, aged ninety- 
five years. Hfle had been in good health until about two 
years since, and to the last his mind was vigorous. He 
was in the ministry for over seventy years, being settled 
over churches in Bristol, R. I., Salem, Mass., Greenwich, 
Conn., and the Fourth Free Presbyterian Church of New 
York. For the past ten years he has resided in New Haven, 
ard been an active working member of the Davenport 
Church. He wae a member of the New Haven West Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers. Mr. Mann was a man 
of warm-hearted, genial nature, and who took a brotherly 
interest in all brought under his influence ; he was fearless 
to declare his convictions, and had the faith of a child. 

— Work will soon be begun on the Congregational Church 
at \nionville, Conn. The church will be of granite, and 
will cost about $35,000. 

—lLast week, at Framingham, Mass., the New England 
Assembly passed the time in an enjoyable and profitable 
manner. They listened to lectures by General Chamberlain, 
tam Chandra Bose, of India, the Rev. Robert Nourse, Yan 
hon Lee, one of the Chinese students called home by the 
Government two years ago, but now at school in New 
Haven, and many others, besides attending the regular 
meeting for instruction. The especial feature of interest 
was the graduation of the class of ’84, C. L. 8. C., which 
came off on Thursday. President Seelye was the orator of 
the day, and he took for his subject ‘‘ The Power of Ideas.”’ 


Ile said that ideas are not only endowed with what we call. 


‘power, but they are a controlling and shaping force in soci- 
ety. Ideas govern fleets and armies, and shape empires. 
The conquests of Rome are now seen to be nothing but law 
seeking dominion. He also alluded to the saying that Provi- 
dence fights on the eide of the strong battalions, and dis- 
sented from the habit of attributing it to Napoleon Bona- 
parte. But he said that, whoever said it, it is not true. 
He also spoke of the contemptible habit of office-seeking— 

in other words, a small man in a large place. I[n closing, 
he said that the prevalence of real thought makes mute Mil- 
tons and inactive Cromwells impossible. Before the diplo- 
mas were distributed John B. Gough made a short address 
tothe class, urging them to consecrate their lives to the great 
conflict against intemperance and sin. Mr. Gough was 
chosen an honorary member of the ciass of ’88. Diplomas 
were delivered by Dr. Vincent to 240 graduates. Over forty 
joined the class of ’SS at this meeting. 

—There are about 50,000 Italians in New York City, most 
of them unable to speak the English language. About 
of these are huddled together in three blocks in Har- 
lem. At the invitation of Cardinal McCloskey, the Rey. Dr. 
Keorner, of London, who was connected with the Italian 
church in that city for a number of years, has come to this 
country to labor among the Italiansin Harlem. Ten thou- 
sand dollars is needed to build a chapel for the use of these 
people ; at present they are worshiping in a room in East 
llith Street. 

—The New Haven ‘‘ Union” prints the following statis- 
tices of Congregational churches in that State: Number of 
churches, 208, of which 44 are without pastors. The total 
church membership is 54,509, the additions forthe past year 
numbering 2,615, and the remevals by death, letter, and dis- 
cipline, 2.393. The Second Church, Fair Haven, had the 
largest number of additions by profession—40. The church 
gave in charity during the year $200,320.68. It is added that 
the total membership of New Haven Congregational 
churches is as follows: United, 774; First, 536; Church of 
the Redeemer, 536; Fair Haven (First), 509; Davenport, 599; 
Fair Haven (Second), 480 ; Dwight Place, 3%); College Street, 
“44; Yale College, 373; Howard Avenue, 272; Westville, 
270; Humphrey Street, 230; Temple Street, 82; Taylor, 65. 

—The Sunday Baptist-School Bible Association of Connect- 
iiut has elected the following officers: President, J. B. 
Underwood, of Meriden; Secretary, Fred. A. Betts, of New 
Haven; Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. T. 8. Samson, 
of New Haven; Treasurer, R. G. Hooper, of Montville ; 

Executive Committee, W. 8. Bronson, of Hartford, the 

Rey. Dr. Herr, of Norwich, the Rev. W. H. Buttrick, of 
New Haven, the Rev. O. C. Sargent, of Jewett City, and J. 

L. Ambler, of Stamford. 

—Ten handsome stained-glass windows have recently been 
placed in the Church of the Immaculate Conception at 
Springfield, Mass.. The windows are all of different and 
elaborate designs, connected with sacred subjects. 

—The South Chicago Baptist Church was dedicated on the 
morning of July 20, free of debt. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church at Chicago, Ill., is 
being repaired. A tower is to be built, in which a fine bell 
will be placed. 

—The members of the Baptist church at Morenci, Mich., 
have just freed their church and parsonage of debt. 


—Forty-three members were received at the First Scotch 


Presbyterian Church at Chicago, Ill., on the morning of 
July 20. 

—The Rev. Dwight L. Moody will be invited to attend a 
Christian convention in the city of Detroit, Mich., similar to 
the one held at Chicago last year. The meeting will con- 
tinue three days, and will be for the practical discussion of 
Christian work. Much interest is manifested in the project. 

—An agent of the Massachusetts Bible Society, who re- 
cently canvassed Brockton, found thirty-six families who did 
not possess a Bible. 


‘Tl, is progressing rapidly. The Western Avenue Method- 


pal churches of Detroit have raised about $7,000 to be ex- 


—The New Hampshire State Temperance Union has ob- 
tained permission from the United States authorities to de- 
posit in the corner-stone of the new Government building 
to be erected in Concord the names of the children in New 
Hampshire who will sign the temperance pledge. A small 
engraving of the building is to be made, and printed ona 
card with the temperance pledge, and furnished to every 
child who signs. In case the child is too young to sign or 
know the meaning of a pledge, the parents can promise to 
do their best in training the child in the ways of total absti- 
nence. 

—A parsonage has been bought for the Baptist church at 
Cedar Springs, Mich. 

—The Rev. Frederick C. Inglehart, pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Bloomington, IIl., will, on 
the first of October, be transferred to the pastorate of the 
First Church in Buffalo, N. Y.; this is one of the largest and 
healthiest Methodist churches in New York State. 

—A final meeting has been held by the Joint Committee of 
Consolidation of the Cross Street and Prospect Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches of Paterson, N. J. The report will 
be submitted to the Official Boards of both churches. The 
report advises the disposal of both existing church proper- 
ties and the building of a new church on a suitable site, to 
be agreed upon later. The members of the two churches 
are largely in favor of consolidation, but it must be carried 
out according to a certain plan, and the sentiment of the 
people will not admit of the retaining of either church 
property. The Cross Street property is valued at about 
#12,000, and the Prospect Street property at ‘about the 
same figure. It is thought that the amount that would be 
realized by the sale of the twochurches would build such 
a house of worship as would combine the best features of 
modern architecture. The members of the Cross Street 
Church number about 400, the Prospect Street Church about 
250. 

—The Rev. Edward W. Meaney, rector of the Church of 
the Holy Faith, Santa F’, New Mexico, is desirous of estab- 
lishing a sanitarium in the city of Santa F¢, where persons 
of moderate means, suffering from consumption, can be 
comfortably cared for. The citizens of Santa Fé have con- 
tributed ten acres of land as a site for the sanitarium, and 
part of the funds for the erection of a building. The idea 
is to erect a central building to contain the dining hall and 
reading and billiard rooms, and about this group the cot- 
tages for the homes of the invalids. Mr. Meaney went to 
Santa Fe an apparently hopeless invalid two years since, 
and is now in robust health. Although the sanitarium will 
be under the care of the Episcopalians, its doors will be 
open to all. 

—A new Methodist Protestant church is being built at 
Wimble’s Corners, Mich. 

—The Rev. Thomas Fraser died in Montreal July 17. He 
was ninety-three years old at the time of his death, and was 
said to be the oldest Presbyterian minister in Canada. He 
was ordained sixty-five years ago, and his first church in 
Canada was at Niagara. 

—The Children’s Aid Society now make an appeal in be- 
half of their Summer Home, at Bath, Long Island, and the 
Sick Children’s Mission. Two dollars per week will support 
a child at the Summer Home. The Sick Children’s Mission 
supplies physicians and nurses to the tenement-houses in 
the lower part of the city. Last year the physicians con- 
nected with the mission made over 3,000 visits, over 2,000 
prescriptions were filled, and food was supplied by physi- 
cians’ orders to 1,700 sick children. 

—Methodist churches have been, and will be, dedicated in 
the Big Rapids district, Mich., on the days mentioned : 
One at Millbrook, July 13; at Manistee, July 27; Big Rapids, 
August 3; Gladwin, August 10; Twin Lake, August 17; 
ton, August 24, inthe morning; inthe evening, one at Lu- 
ther: Coleman, August 31; Gilmore, September 1. Seven 
others are in processs of erection. 

—The fortieth anniversary of the Central Presbyterian 
Church (colored) on Lombard Street, Philadelphia, was 
properly celebrated on July 20. The church now has a 
membership of 300, with an average Sunday-schoo!l at- 
tendance of 250. It is free of debt, and is altogether a 
most useful and successful organization. 

—The work on St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Riverside, 


ist Church of Chicago will be ready for occupancy on 
Thanksgiving. 7 

—The Central Baptist Church and Chapel, on Halstead 
Street, Chicago, Ill., will be completed by October. Grace 
Episcopal Church, same city, is being elaborately decorated. 

—A new Episcopal church will shortly be erected at 
Augusta, Me. 

—A new Presbyterian church has been commenced at 
Holly Beach, N. J. 

—A new Protestant Episcopal church will be built at Bay 
City, Mich., at once. 

—An Fpiscopal church was dedicated recently at Alpena, 


Mich. 
—During the past eighteen months the Methodist Episco- 


pended in mission work in that city. 

—A party of seventeen missionaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, will start from Atlanta, Ga., at 
an early date. Miss Laura Haygood, sister of Atticus G. 
Haygood, goes out to take charge of the girls’ high school 
at Shanghai. She willalsotake charge of a number of Bible 
women. A boys’ school is to be organized, under the care 
of the Rev. A. W. Bunnell, in the same city. Several new 
missionaries from other States will also sail for China with 
this party. 

—Plans for a Presbyterian church to be built at South 
Evanston, Ill., are completed. Work will be begun immedi- 
ately. The auditorium will be completed at an early date, 


—The Roman Catholics of New Jersey have complained 
for several years that their clergymen have not been per- 
mitted to give religious instruction to the Roman Catholic 
children in the State Reform School, and that Protestant 
clergymen were given every opportunity to teach all the 
children. On July 2 a resolution was passed by the Schoo? 
Board giving Roman Catholic clergymen the privilege of 
visiting the school one hour in each week. Immediately 
two of the trustees, who were not present when the resolu 
tion was passed, resigned. The superintendent of the 
school claims that forthe better discipline of the children 
they should be all taught by one moral instructor. 

—A large meeting was recently held in Grosvenor House, 
London, in behalf of the Young Women’s Help Society. 
The Bishop of Rochester presided. The speech of the occa- 
sion was delivered by Miss Murray, who has charge of the 
Factory Girls’ Department in the East Endof London. Her 
description of the way in which she manages her rough 
young friends, and induces those who come to have adance 
—for the methods of the Society are very elastic—to take 
first a lesson in dictation, was extremely charming. A club 
has been opened for these girls, and there are many of them 
who, according to the habits of their class, would probably 
have been found drinking at low public-houses, now inno 
cently amuse themeselres or receive lessons in useful sub- 
jects, and, what is still better, enjoy kindly intercourse with 
refined Christian ladies. So far. the society has been car- 
ried on entirely within the Church of England. It is to be 
hoped that ladies of other denominations will take up a sim- 
ilar work. The Girls’ Friendless Society of America, which 
is also a Protestant Episcopal society, is doing a good work 
in this country, although yet in its infancy. For full in- 
formation as regards the workings of this society address 
the General Secretary, Mrs. Alfred FE. Johnson, Salmon 
Falls, Mich. 


PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—John H. Williams, pastor of the church at West Rutland, 
Vt., has received a call to the church at Jericho, Vt. 

—John W. Malcolm, pastor of the Park Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resigned, and accepted the pastorate of the church at 
Hamilton, Wythe, and West Rockford, Il. 

—James Taylor Dickinson died at Middlefield, Conn., July 22, 
aged seventy-eight years. 

—Charlea Witherby was dismissed by council from the pas- 
torate of the church at Clinton, Mass., last week. 

—G. E. Martin, pastor of the First Church at Brockton, Mass., 
has accepted the call to the First Presbyterian Church at st. 
Louis, Mo. 


—Frank H. Taylor, pastor of the church at Seattle, W. T., ac- 


cidently shot himself. while hunting, July 24. He died immedi- 
ately. 

—FEgbert B. Bingham, cf Brooklyn, N. Y., will eupply the pul- 
pit of the church at Woodstock, Conn., for a time. 

—J.(. Calhoun has accepted the call to the First Church at 
Milford, Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—William P. Strickland, pastor of the church at Bridgehamp- 
ton, L. L., died, July 15, at Ocean Grove, aged seventy-four years. 
-—Charles E. Dunn was installed pastor of the church at 
Hempstead, L. I., last week. 

—Hiram C. Hayden, Secretary of the American Board of (om- 
missioners of Foreign Missions, will return to the pastorate of 
the First Church at Cleveland, Ohio, October 1. This decision, 
while a gain to the First Church, is a serious loss to the Board. 

—William Patterson, pastor of the church at Poundridge, 
N. Y., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate July 27, 

—FE. H. Bent was installed pastor of the church at Cedarville, 
N. Y., July 25. 

METHODIST. 

—Samuel L. Beiler, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church 
at Findley, Ohio, has been transferred from the Ohio Conference 
to the New York East Conference, and will assume the charge of 
the South Park Church at Hartford, to succeed Dr. Buell, who has 
accepted a professorship in the Boston Theological Seminary. 

—George W. Hughes, of the New York East Conference, died 
at Bridgeport, Conn., July 21, aged thirty-six years. Ie was 
pastor of the church at West Goshen, N. Y. 

—John Shilling, who sustained a supernumerary relation in 
the Wilmington Conference, died at Wilmington, Del., last week. 


BAPTIST. 


—James Graham, of Meredith, Me., has accepted a call to the 
church at Waldoboro’, Me. 

—J.C. Breaker, pastor of Emanuel Church at Schenectady, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—B. H. Lane, pastor of the Dewey Street Church at Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—J. M. Titterington, of Allegan, Mich., has accepted a eall to 
the church at Kewanee, III, 

—D. E. Hills, of Rockford, Mich., has received a call to the 
church at Ceresco, Mich. 


—George W. Folwell has accepted the call tothe Union Av- 


enue Church at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Henry W. Manser was installed pas or of the church at 
Barre, Mass., last week. 

—F. W. Rider, of East Greenwich, R. I., has accepted a call to 
the First Church at Newport, R. I. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—L. Bradley. Jr., rector of Christ Church at Gardiner, Me.. 
has accepted a call to Andover, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—T. S. Guthrie, pastor of the Universalist church at Detroit, 
Mich., has accepted a call to the First Church at Muncie. Ind. 

—Otto Kopke has been installed pastor of the Lutheran church 
at Woodhaven, L. I. 

—M. S. Terry, pastor of the Forty-third Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church at New York, has accepted a call to a profes- 
sorship in Garrett Bibical Institute at Evanston. I). 

—John A. Lansing, a prominent retired clergyman in the Dutch 
Reformed [Church, died at Lisha’s Kill, N. Y., last week. aged 
sixty years. 

—A.B Shelley, of Milford, Pa., has been elected bishop of the 
Boyertown and Hereford Mennonite congregations. 


but the basement of the church will net be finished for 
some time. 


—A. M. Wiggins, of Tullytown, Pa., has been transferred to 
Hancock Street Methodist Episcopal Church ‘at Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 
AUGUST. 


‘Ovrmse ” for August is an admirable number in 
every way, fully maintaining the standard both in 
literary and art features which this magazine estab- 
lished for itself at the start. Among the former arc an 
sccount of a Tricyecling Trip in Tokio, by Frank 5. 
Dobbins: the tirst installment of a story, ‘A Strange 
idvl.° by Arlo Bates; a yachting sketch in the region of 
Cape Cod, by Sarah Leslie; a story by 8. J. Barrows, 
and several short sketches and poems of varied interest. 

Prom Mr. Dobbins’s interesting article we quote an 
count of ‘the rival of the bicycle” in Japan, the 

* There are bui few horses ; consequently the roads are little 
worn. —Thereare no sidewalks; but pedestrians are always 
onthe lookout forthe’ Hai! Hail of the jimrikisha puller, and 
the “cyelist runs little chance of toppling any one over. There 

wesome splendid lilis for coasting, particularly in and about 
the public park of Uyeno. One would not be far out of the 
Way to callit the paradise of ‘cyclists. There is only one ob- 
stacle in the way. This will involve just a little explanation. 
i ntil within a few years the only conveyances were in the 
shape of palankeens, norismons, kagos, and the like, where 
you sat all doubled up, with your feet curled under you 
itil they were so numb and stif that you felt like the god 
Haruma—tle saint who prayed se long and so frequently 
that he wore lis legs clean off. A Yankee, se2ing the need, 
fashioned a sort of bie baby-coaeh, with shafts in front, 
and hired a manto pull Sim. (The palankeen had been 
‘toted’ about, suspended from men’s shoulders.) The 
Japs took bollof the idea at once, and improved upon it, 
Soon sprang up like mashrooms, particularly 
about Tokio and Yokohama. The idea has been taken over 
into China from Japan, and has even gone as far as the 

miof the laos,in northern Siam. The jinrikisha (liter- 
ally, — carriage) Weighs about as much &s an or- 
. possibly a few pounds more. The seat is so 


paced that the center of gravity, when the vehicle has an 
ocelupant, is back of the axle: when the carriage gets a good 
start the puller has little else to do than to keep trotting 

head of it. The jinriki—as we call it in Japan, for short— 


13 lirst in the tield: it is so easy to get and so cheap to buy 
hire, that either bicycles or tricycles have little show, on 
economical considerations. ”’ 

From the Editor’s Open Window, a department which 
is always certain to have some paragraph of special in- 
terest, We quote the accompanying remarks on Purpose 
in Reerestion, which is virtually a plea for the camera 
and amateur photography : 

‘The recent awakening of the American mind onthe sub 

t of physical education is producing two important and 
timely results: it is = the attention of the people 

wv life for recreation, anl for the study of Nature. 


While it is conceded that the great need to-day of Ameri- 


eans is healthful. intelligent recreation, it is none the less 
true that the companionship with Nature, which a search 
for the pleasures of outdoor life brings, is of great value in 


Liat if 
its effect, mentally and physically. The general emigration 


of our city population to the country in summer, the popu- 


larity of our modern pastunes, such as canoeing, bicycling, 
horseback riding, ete., are doing much tovard furthering 
our acquaintance with Nature and her life. We welcome 

ix. IJtissnreto bring out the best meoptal and physical 
gualities of a man when he finds out for himself the won- 
ders and beauties of plant and animal life. 

‘Among the agencies which are doing this work, one of 
the most recent, and yet most productive of good results, is 
the photographic camera. 

‘For many vears. from the beginnings of old Daguerre, 
amiera Was no more than a machine for manufacturing 
portraits. In its sphere it held the same relation to Nature 
| rait-painter does. It is now taking a step in 
aivance, and, as the landscape artist has a rank beyond the 
painter who gives us mere faces and figures, so the modern 
camera is to be counted far ahead of the machines which 
formerly did their er work under the glass roof of the 
photographer's gallery. 

*Toappreciate his outdoor life in its highest capacity 
one must have a purpose. The purpose may be that of mere 
sensuous enjoyment of form; it may be that of scientific 
study of bird or plant life: oF it may be, better than either, 
the artistic appreciation of the combinations for beauty 
which Nature makes in her rivers, her clouds, her rocks, her 
trees, her birds. This last is what the camera, inits most 
recent form, withevery convenience attached for the best re- 
sults with the least labor, helps us to obtain. It enables 
the amateur to make his trip into the woods, to the mount- 


aims, or alongthe sea-shore,and to carry back for future 
reference those forms of Nature which most appeal to his 
best and truest sense of beauty. 

‘That this is true is easily seen in the fact that amateur 
photography is already producing a marked effect on the 
artistic taste of the genera! public, and in the mechanical 
art of periodical and book literature. ‘To judge what its 
possible efiect may be a contury hence,’ says a recent writer 
on the use of the camera, ‘study what it has already done 
formen—and women, too—who, before they became ama- 
te , had no appreciation of the fact that a tree or rock 

ald have either individuality or attractiveness.’ This has 


nd we welcome the growing popularity of amateur pho- 
) as Well as the great strides of improvement being 
consta \ made in its mechanical operation. The amateur 


re than once exemplified in our own experience, 


THE UNION: 


photographer 


CHRISTIAN 


eannot fail to tind himself growine more 
closely intimate with Nature, and to feel the effect on his 
best self of this acquaintance.”’ 


“Tur Century ” for August contains several unusu- 
ally interesting articles of a biographical nature, and 
representative of very different types of character: 
Chinese Gordon, General Sam and Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania. This is certainly an odd trio, 
albeit an interesting one. In Mr. W. PF. Stead’s article 
on General Gerdon we find the following portrait of the 
celebrated soldier 

person General Gordon is slight and short. ap- 
pearance is more suggestive of activity than stateliness, and 
nothing can be more unassuming than his manner. There 
is a beautitul, child-like simplicity about Lis smile which re- 
calla, by a certain curious association of ideas, the impres- 
sion produced by the first sight of Mr. Carlyle. But there 
is something about his lower face suggestive of latent 
‘hardness,’ of a will that can be as of iron, and of a decia- 
ion that shrinks not at hewing Agagin pieces before the 


Lord, should the necessity unfortunately arise. In him a. 


sympathy as impulsive and as tender as that of a woman is 
noited with the fierceness and daring of an ancient Viking. 
The man is positively unique in this combination of puritan 
and crusader, humanitarian and soldier. revolutionist and 
man of order, idealist and man of es, that our times 
have seen. The diversified in 
heterogeneous conglomerati: mn of het: cal « act 
and react upon his mind with a most bewildering result. 


mwWil from this 


Never was there any man so difficult to follow, or so easy 
to understand. ‘Gordon,’ said one who knew him well, 
“was created for the express purpose of confounding all 
newspaper editors. He never says the same thing twice, or 
sticks to one opinion two hours together. Yer. by those 
who are capable of looking below the surface and clearing 
away the apparent inconsistencies, there wil! be found a 
clear silver thread of consistent purpose running through 
all his impulsive vagaries of tho ol and expression.’ To 
the c stare s of routine and humdrum General Gordon is a 
sheer lunatic. To the official a his red tape and straight 
lace he is a/v fe noire. A man who is constantly saving and 
doing the most paradoxicai things, whose mind is quicksil- 
ver, and whose life is dominated by a curious combination 
of the religious principles of Cromwell! and Thomas i Kem- 
pis, is indeed an incomprehensible phenomenon tothe dwel! 
ers in the well-ordered realth of commonplace. Those who 
have no faiths, Wut only habits, are naturally at a loss to 
account for a man of admitted genius whose convictions 
are the oddest jumble of enthusiasms that can be imagined. 
A Governor-General of the Soudan who interrupts his ad- 
ministrative duties in order to try to nurse a starving little 
black baby back into life; the patron saint of the Antislav- 
ery Society, who legitimatizes the slave-trade by a decree, 
and resolves upon appointing the king of the slave-traders 
as sovereign of Khartoum, is not a man to be described by 
any formula; he must be classed by himself. So men who 
have not a tithe of his administrative genius, or his shrewd 
political sagacity, shrug their shonlders and say that Gor- 
don is mad. And, of course, if they themselves are the type 
of true sanity, they are right: butif so, then he is one of 
those madmen whose madness is of the nature of inspira- 
tion. Gordon's eccentricity, of which many strange stories 
are told, his impulsiveness, his unreasoning generosity, do 
not in the least impair the marvelous intluence which he 
seems to exert on all with whom he comes in contact.”’ 

Helen Zimmern gives & very attractive picture of 
‘Carmen Sylva,” or, Jess romantically, Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania, in her article on that royal lady, 
of whose carly life we catch a glimpse in this para- 
graph: 

‘‘lushing down the stairs one day with her habitual im- 
petnosity, she slipped and would have fallen tothe bottom 
had not a gentleman, Whowas ascending at the same mo- 
ment, caught herin her arms. It was a fall laden with un- 
expected consequences, for she had fallen into the arms of 
her future husband, Bnt as yet she was not to rest in them 
for good. The young Princess evineed an almost savage 
dislike to matrimony, and in response to all proposals of 
marriage made to her replied: do not Want to marry 
unless I can be QJueen of Roumania.’ The reply seemed a 
very safe one in those days, when Roumania had but just 
been founded, and only asa principality, under the bovard 
rule of the worthless Prince Couza. She little realized that 
later she would be taken at her word. Meantime she went 
home again to Wied, and resumed her ofices in the sick- 
room and her studies; for until she was twenty-five, indeed 
until she married, Princess Flizabeth never ceased to take 
lessons.’ . Meanwhile European public events were 
changing, achange destined to affect the ‘ wild rose-bud of 
Wied,’ as her friends loved to call her. In IS6S Prince 
Charles of ‘Hohenzollern had been‘chosen ruler of Roumania, 
and in the autumn of the next year he came to the Rhineto 
remind the Princess Elizabeth of her desire to rule over that 
kingdom. Even soit Was a little while before she could 
consent to resign her fiercely cherished independence, but 
she yielded, and in November of the same vear he took her 
to his home amid the Carpathians, after she had been 
unifed to him fourtimes over, namely: according to the 
German civil code, accordinz to the Lutheran, her own 
religion, according to the Roman Catholic, which is_ his, 
and according to the rites of the Greek Church, which is 
the creed of their kingdom.”’ 

The pictorial features of this number, which, we have 
neglected to say, is the Midsummer Holiday number, 
are specially attractive ; the illustrations by Alfred Par- 
sons for John Burroughs’s article on British Wild- 
flowers, those for Mrs. Van Kensselaer’s third paper on 
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American Architecture, and [larry Fenn’s 
signs for W. J. Stillman’s ‘On the Track 


ialne worthy of special mention. 
also made specially alluring for the literary loiterer, wis, 


into a smile of pleasure by 
“THER BONNET. 
“When meet ng-bells began to toll, 
And pious folk beyan to pass 
She deftly tied her bonnet on, 
The little, sober meeting-lass, 
All in her neat, white-curtained room, before her tin) 
ing glass 


So nicely, round her lady-cheeks, 
She smoothed her bands of clossy hair, 
And innovently wondered if 
Her bonnet did not make her fair: 
Then sternly chid her foolish heart for harboring sneii fancies 
there. 


So square she tied the satin strings, 
And set the bows beneath ber ehin ; 
Then smiled to see bow sweet she looked : 
Then thought her vanity a sin, 
And she must put such thoughts away before the scrim 
should begin. 


But, sitting "neath the preach ed word, 
De ‘murely in her father’s pew, 
She thought about her bonnet still 
Yes, all the parson’s sermon throug) 
Abgut its pretty bows and buds which better than the tes 
she knew. 


Yet sitting there with peaceful face, 
The reflex of her simple soul, 
She looked to be a very saint—- 
And maybe was one, on the whole 
Only that her pretty bonnet kept away the aureole.”’ 

August Atlantic” is very interes 
ing reading, without in any way presenting special fout- 
ures appropriate to the midsummer holiday season, 
in the case of the ‘‘Century,” and, to a certain extent, 
Harper’s” also. Indeed, the tone of the Atlantic” r 
minds one forcibly of the manner of a good Bostonian 
quiet, self-poised, suiliciently observant of current inter: 
ests not 10 be too conservative, and with a repose that is 
never startled into being surprised or making conces 
sions to causes material or immaterial, even when thy 
thermometer stands at ninety-five degrees, and one’s at 
titude of attention might relapse into a parade-rest, st 
least. 

The ‘“ Atlantic” remains unaffected by the seasons. 
however, and retains its irreproachable Gemeanor o: 
literary propriety through heat and cold. It is like one 
of those persons, Whom we all have known, who to the 
world in general isan embodiment of unsympathetic 
coldness incased in manner, but to his few trusted and 
trusty friends is the ideal of a genuine friend, hearty, 
sympathetic, well balanced, and true. Let us sen what 
this friend brings for us to enjoy this month. Amony 
other things is the second paper of “A Co url 
in Spain.” From this we vive herewith an account of 
the famous Alcazar : 

‘‘ Alcazar, as the guide-books will teil you, means .\! 
Kasr, the house of Cwsar—that tithe which has passed 
through so many languages, ancient and modern, witheu! 
losing its imperial! significance. (On three sides the externa! 
square is surrounded by common Juildings of compara- 
tively recent date, to judge by their appearance : the fourth, 
although much altered and defaced, preserves its beautilul 
Moorish second story and main gateway. Within, in spite 
of the additions and alterations of successive ages ari 
sovereigns, the memory of the Arab still remains supren 
the traveler, to whom this is the tirst revelation of the bast. 
stands bewildered and enchanted, doubting his eves, and 
asking himself if itis a dream, or a waking vision of the 
Arabian Nights, or Solomon’s pa’aceat Lebanon, [tis 
like an immaterial creation of faney, made Visible im form 
and color by a magic spell, than a structure of solid or tan- 
gible properties. I passed through many colonnuades, courts. 
halls, and porches, and, whatever their size, they all had ¢ 
same architectural characteristics, simplicity and symuinetry 
of outline, with a prodigality of ornament®on the tat sur 
faces. There is a constant tendency a! fresco: one is always 
going out of doors into open galleries, or arcades, or inner 
courts, or inmost gardens, whic'i are as much part of the 
abode as the roofed portions: they bring the sky and sun 
shine and air of heaven into the heart of the dwelling. The 
numerous courts have walis of the color and delicate rc. 
ness Of old point-lace. The finest of them is called the Hail 
of the Hundred Maidens, where, according to tradition, 


the kingdom, were presented to the Moorish king, that le 
might choose his wives from among them. Itis a beaut 
parallelogram, about a hundred feet by seventy-five, with a 
fountain in the center, open to the sky, paved with whit 
marble, surrounded by a cloister and colonnade of two. 
pillars at equal distances, with a cluster at each corner, 
supporting scalloped horseshoe arches. The ivory tint ©! 
the outer walls contrasts felicitously with the lovely green, 
blue, and amber of the old tiled wainsvot, and the pear! an« 
turquoise of the modern restorations above the doorway > 
“and windows: a soft fawn color prevails in the ceilings and 


| doors of the cloisters, relieved with turquoise- — and 


beautiful de. 


of 
The departments of Open Letters and Bric-a brac 


in the most jaded mood, could not fail ef being caja. 


fifty rich girs and fifty poor ones, the most beautiful in. 
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touches of gold. ‘The arms of the Spanish kings are in- 
serted among this moresco-work.”’ 
from Edward T. Havward’s article on Nathaniel 
Parker Willis we quote the following estimate of that 
authors 
“Allin all, Will's must remain @ not insignificant figure 
ong the eaciecr iufluences of American literature. His 
formative, and many traces of his stimu- 
resehnoe iuay still be marked in the later Gnd more 
ted tendencies of our time. The literary period upon 
hich he had entered wis one of reaction from the stilted 
nd self-conseious models of the past. He was in sym- 
sathy with this tendency, and fitted to weleome—a by no 
leans Unimportant service at that time—the new and un- 
befriended names of those then struggling up to the places 
o! power they were to create as well as to fill. Entering 
yenerously, as be did, into the plans and prospects of every 
hadiding genius that camein his way, the prominence of his 
yi position made it posstble for him to bring out in others, 
3 well as to exemplify in himself. the newer literary forces 
that were beginning to make themsclves felt. Certain it is 
that Willisepdoys the ercedit of having done more than any 
ther author for the introduction of well-known literary 
names. One does not willingly forget his encouragement 
of the obscure apprentice, Bayard Taylor, whom Willis and 
~ partner, Greneral Morris, afterward helped to start upon 
his travels, and who from the first protited by the former's 
poken Words Of praise. Besides his patronage 


snk, 
a number of minor writers, like J. G. Holland, Fauny 
Forrester, and Grace Greenwood, his advance notices of 
menas Whipple and Lowell display prophetic insight 
-sionel unconsciousness. ‘His mind,’ he writes of 
then 2 young business man of Boston, whose lect 

; habits and characteristics of literary men had 
affract attention for its force and its freshness. of 

tis of the east and caliber of the writers for the Eng 
magazines of ten vears ago, and | consider him a mine 

e worked with 2reat profit by the proprietors of the fe-. 

vs. His kind is ra Long hefore praise of Lowell had 
nie the fushion, Willis fully rec aunined his genius anel 
noted an estimate of his poetic gift. He complains 
wwhere of being ‘tied to the tail’ of Landor’s immor 


tullty by the unfortunate complication of his name fn the 
efed American edition of the author’s works, and it 
as if his generosity toward literary contemporaries 
might tie him to the tail of many other well-known reputa- 
tions. If sometimes, as would naturally be the cage, the 
ardor of his welcome and approval fails of later vindicatlon, 


i afd; 
vo feed uot forget the spirit which prompted it, por the stil 


Of the notable articles of this number of the ‘‘ Atian- 
ne,’ The Twilight of Greek and Roman Sculpture,’ 
William Shields Liscomb, is worthy of special men- 
tion ; as are, also, Mr. Charles G. Leland’s ‘‘ The Edda 
Kmong the Algonquin Indians,” and the third of 
Richard Grant White's papers on ‘* The Anatomizing of 


Wiliam Shakespeare.” 


George Boughton continues his 
mleasant artist strolis in Holland in this number of ‘* 
pers; there is a new installment of William Dlack’s 
serial, ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,” and of Mr. E. P. Roe’s 
‘Nature's Serial Story.” The short articles of the number 
inclide an interesting and finely illustrated account of 
‘The Associated Artists in Twenty-third Street,” by 
William Barton Harrison ; ‘‘ The Gateway of Boston,” 
by William Hl. Ridcing, waich is a companion sketch 
to the * - proaches to New York” in the ‘‘ Harper's” 
for July ; ‘Antelope Ilunting in Montana,” by G. O 
Shields ; * Salt Lake City,” by Ernest Ingersoll ; ‘‘ Rich- 
field Springs,” by F. J. Nott, M. D.; and a number of 
others, 

Ilere is an account of the Sunday service at the Tab- 
ernacle in Salt Lake ried taken from Mr. Ingersoll’s 

“The acoustic properties of the house are almost per- 
fect. A former deficicney of light has been overcome by 
the use of electricity ; and the chilling bareness of the huge 
whitewashed vanilt is relieved by hangings of evergreen and 
lowers made of tissue-paper, the effect of which is very 
indeed. 

‘‘Evere Sunday the sacrament is administered, the table 
loaded with the baskets of bread and tankards of water 
eccupying a dais at the foot of the pulpita. Gradually a 
number of bishops take their places behind this table, and 
watch the congregation gather, people coming in through 
the dozen or more side doors as though the Tabernacle was 
u huge sponge absorbing the population of the Territory. 
Mingling with the rest come many strangers, bringing the 
latest tailoring and millinery, and these strangers are always 
conducted to seats down _in front, where they can be ad- 
dressed efiectively in a body. At one door stands a huge 
cask of cold water, with several tin cups handy, and nearly 
all stop to drink as they come in. Later you will see tin 
pails holding a quart or more, and having handles on both 
sides, circulating through the audience, and refilled from 
time to time by small Ganymedes running about in chip 
hats and well-starehed pinafores. Precisely at two o’clock 
the great organ sends forth its melodious summons, and the 
noise of busy voices—the hum of veritable honey-bees of 
Deseret in their home hive—~—is hushed.- A hymn is an. 
nounced (by some brother in a business coat, whom you will 
meet in trade to-morrow, perhaps), and sung by the choir, 
for though the tune may be one of the old familiar ones, the 
audience does not joinin the singing. 
_* The music of the Tabernacle has a great reputation in 
the West, and it would hardly be fair to decry it because it 
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does not come up toa New York performance. It is con- 
spicuously good for the material at hand and the locality. 
The organ, a bancdsome instrument, nearly as large as the 
great orgau in the boston Music Hall, is not so readily dis- 
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counted, however, and is played with much skill, to the con- 
celight of the Ople. 

After the singing comes a long r prayer by SOine layman- 
priest, and a hymn, during the singing of which eight bish- 
ops break the slices of bread into morsels. Then, while the 
bread is being passed. through the audience to the communi 
cants—everybody, old and young, partaking-—President 
Taylor or some other dignitary reads a chapter from the 
Bible, usually from Revelation, and makes extempore re 
marks upon if, Sometimes the Hov. George Q. Cannon, 


>the most eminent of the Mormon leaders, occupies the pul. 


pit. 

“Tt is three o'clock before the bread and water have been 
partaken of by all, and fully four by the time the preacher 
has ceased, the bishop pronounced the benediction, and the 
congregation is dismissed. Asthe people scatter about the 
great dusty vard, picking their way among the blocks of 
stone awaiting their place in the Temple, one sees how 
largely foreigners they are, the predominant nationalities 
being British and Scandinavian. Their peasantry, too, 1s 
Untuistakably stamped upon their faces, though they have 
exchanged their foreign characteristics for a rusticity of the 
American type. Among the most prominent of the Mormon 
apostles are Orson Pratt, the mo-t distinguished scholar and 
writer in the sect, and Joseph F. Smith, a nephew of the 
original Prophet and founder of Mormonism.”’ 

In Mr. Boughton’s article we find the following pas- 

saces relating to the dike towns of Holland, and the fate 
which hangs over them continually and often sweeps 
down relentlesshe, destroying in a single night the slow 
growth of vears 

‘Here, bow, is a town with a@ history to wring tears. 
p-veer, being then the 


Some centuries ayo it was called hk 
ferrying-place to an opposite to Wn of importance called 
Kampen. But one awiul nightf#Kampen disappeared en 
tirely from the face of the earth, and simply ‘siurmped,’ 
they say inthe far West, beneath the waters and mud that 
ingulfed it. There being no longer any Kampen to ferry to, 
this town Was then calied merely \Veécre, and as the situation 
was good for trade, though of treacherous foundation other- 
Wise, it crew and grew, rich and prosperous and famous. 
It even used to pitch-battle with Middelburgin good medim- 
val fashion over certain rightstotolls and customs... Atone 
time there were two great sea towers (the one remaining be- 
ing the lesser), and &# goodly portion of the traeling part of 
the town Was across the harbor, about the yreat tower 
Que wild hight of tempest and earth uake shook the island 
again, and when morning broke there was no opposite 
tower tu be seen, nor sister town, nor towns-people; the 
muddy sea swirled about over all as if they had never been. 
No wonder that the remaining portion of the town took a 
disconraged vit if the situation, and moved themselves to 
a land of greater stat ftity ! pter is even more 
complete in the history of many of the pe towns and isl- 
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ands of Ifolland, 

‘On some of the very old maps there are places marked 
down Where towus ilourished of some importance, there are 
roads traced through prosperous lands, there are islands 
named, and that is ail that remains of them, this trace on 
the maps aud the mentions Im old chronicles. The sea on 
one tempestuous night or another has swept all beneath ite 
waters. It gives one feeling even to-day of a eshiftless 
foothold when wandering over what remains of Zeeland. It 
isalong time ago. But if history takes to repeating itself, 
one feels most cheerful here who reads the least of the sea’s 
doings in ages gone by. We found little of fresh interest in 
Veere, and with some smail feeling of misgiving appropriate 
to the locality, we bade adieu toa place of such shaky an- 
tecedents. 

‘‘Skirting ulong the dikes, we had a good opportunity of 
seeing some of the incessant toil, some of the constant engi- 
neering and battling with the sea, to keepit at anything like 
a safe distance. The dikes about this island are perhaps 
the finest, the most constantly guarded, in all the country. 
The dike-workers are a distinct class, a guild, in fact, jeal- 
ous of their craft and its rights and privileges. It is not the 
first-comer who may be a regular dike-worker, even if he 
should wish to be. We saw great gangs of thern going from 
point to — With pick and shovel, ever on the lookout for 
weak spots in the great eres, ever refacing it with 
miles of concrete, and strengthening every point with strong 
grois running into the sea. 

“Tf was almost depien ‘tonote with what solicitude every 
blade of the biyling bent-grass was coaxed to grow. Every 
little tuft was wate hed and tended as if it was some choice 
tulip.’’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. (Chieago) have added to the 
apidly increasing nuniber of novels descriptive of Southern 
life, The Shadow of the War; a Story of the South in Recon- 
structed Times. To Meriva by TPulace Car, by James 
Steele, is a handsoniely printed little volume, intended asa 
guide tothe principal cities of Mexico, and to serve as a 
tourist’s introduction to Mexican life and people ——-To the 
‘“Yensie Walton Series.’’ by Mrs. 8S. KR. Graham Clark, 
I). Lothrop & Co. (Boston) have added Achor, which is in 
effect a sequel to the “Triple E,”’ presenting the same 
characters and unraveling the mystery of the preceding 
volume.-—-1D. Appleton & Co. (New York) have published 
Dr. William A. Hammond’s novel, Za/. James Sully’s 
Outlines of Psychology, with Special Te ference to the The ory of 
Education, is designed as a text-book for schools.—— 
Charles Seribner’s Sons have added to the many novels of 
the season Virginia W. Johnson’s The Fainalls of Tipton. 
Volume VY. of Sturies by American Authors ig unusually in- 


terestinu.——(Cieorge Routledge & Sons (New York. lay 
brought out in very attractive form Augustus J.C. 

benice and florence, two books of great interest to to 

and students of these beautiful Italian cities. }. 

Patton’s The Democratic its ly aN 

History (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert), tells the 
story of the rise and subsequent levelopn 

the Democratic party. as a political organization. Th 


hook is strongly partisan, and therefore lose: 
ralue that a dispassionate account would have | 
——Cupples, Upham & Co. (Boston) issue in a very attra 
ive form Herbert Wolcott Bowen’s berses, a co leetion 
poems notable for delicacy of faney and relinement of tee 
ing.———Vhillips Hunt (New York) have added ter tha 
After School Series’’ Dr. W. C. Wilkinson's College 
Course in Knglish.— Walden & Stowe (Cinemnati) issue 
Rev. E. M. Wood’s How the Bible Was Wade, a little book 
which gives succinetly an account of the different->theorie- 
and inspirations of the various manuscripts which ent 
into the New and Old Testament canons: Dr. Chark 
Elliott's Vindication of the Mosaic Authorship of the Leute 
teuch dues not profess to be a special contribution to Bibl: 
cal criticism, but aims to state the arguments for and 
against Mosaic authorship, and to consider their vaielity. 
—-——The ‘Sanitary Engineer’ (New York) issues au impor: 
tant book in Dr. John Ss. Billing’s L’rimeiples of 
and Hleat, and their Practical Application, a Work Which aim 
to present the principles of the various systems of ventila- 
tion, with special reference to large buildings, and wit! 
illustrations on their practical application. Pracical Fer 
estry, by Andrew 8S. Fuller (New York: Orange Judd Co. 
is a treatise on the propagation, planting, and cultivation 
of all the indigenous trees of the l nited “tates.—— John 
brown (Philadelphia) has issued Mr. J. if. / 
speakable thu (rift of Eternal Life desis Christ 
Our Lord ~The Mother and Her Children (Riis) a: 
Presbyterian Board of Education) 1s a dainty little volume 
for young mothers, by the author of ‘4 ( 
Celestial Country.” 


pnt io? {le 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Ilowells is spending thesummer in Vermont. 

—The German philologists are to hold their annual meet 
ing at Dessau, October 1. 

—ftarper & Brothers have put in neat paper form ‘* TI 
Mizmaze,’’ a story by nine authors. 

—A new edition of British and American poets is shortly 
to be issued in London, in monthly volumes. 

—A.s. Barnes & Co. publish a bulletin of literary infor 
mation, undgr the happy title of ‘* The Book Sielf.”’ 

—-Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is to furni<b an article on 
‘‘Christmas for the Christmas number of liarper’s 
Monthly.’”’ 

—‘* The Woman Question in Europe,”’ a notice of which ap- 
peared in our columns last week, is shortly to be republished 
in England. 

—QOne of the Scribners’ Christmas books will be “Od 
Fashioned Fairy Tales,”? by Mrs. Burton Harrison, illus: 
trated by Rosina Emmet. 

—The latest issue in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Ilistory and Political Science is institurional 
ieginnings in a Western State.”’ 

—~Macmillan & Co. announce, among their other interest 
ing books, the ,“* Aufobiography of Ilector Berlioz,’ and a 
new poem by Woolner, the sculptor. 

—The Rev. J. Max Hark, who has often contributed very 
acceptably to our columns, has In pan let 
form from the ‘‘ Reformed Church Quarterly Review"? his 
thoughtful article onthe **‘ Ethical Character of stint llow’s 
Poetry.”’ 

—The well-known Norwegian poet, Andreas Munch, died 
at his homein Vedbaek, Denmark, June 27. Several of his 
dramas bave been very successful on the Norwegian stage, 
and his translations of Walter Scott and Tennyson are also 
very popular. 

—Harper Brothers will bring out inthe Fall a new edition 
of Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s Shakespeare, in twenty volumes, cach 
volume to contain two plays, except the last, which will be 
devoted to the poems. The edition will be known as the 
Friendly Edition.’’ 

—Funk & Wagnalls (New York) have added to their very 
complete low-priced republication of Meyer's Commentary, 
Corinthians I. and IL., edited by the Rev. Talbot Chanibers, 
1).D. The same publisher has issued a very attractive and 
convenient edition of ** Milton’s Poems,’ in two volumes, 
at alow rate. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought out Mr. Stimson’s 
striking story ‘‘Guerndale”’ in a new edition in paper, a‘ 
fifty cents; and the same publishers have issued \olume \. 
of Stories by American Authors.”? Thecontributorstothis 
volume are Henry James, F. D. Millet, Park Ferguson; 
(.eorge Arnold, and E, P. Mitchell. Mr. Benjamin's story, 
“The End of New York,’ is humorously apt in the present 
political situation. 

~The ‘‘ Art Interchange ’’ of July 17 contains a novel and 
beautiful design in color for embroidered border. Axvainst 
a background of pale green is shown a delicate tracery of 
irregular brown lines, broken at intervals by disks, inclos- 
ing a fleral design. In color and formit isa most exquisite 
desigu. Other illustrations in the same issue are a sketeli 
of woman and child for charcoal drawing; a design of Can- 
terbury bells, for painting on plaque or panel; a double- 
page illustration of a charming forest interior, for paintin.: 
upon canvas ; designs for a tile and for cup and saucer, fo 
beginners in china painting, accompanied by very caretui 
directions for treatment; and a South Kensington'embroidery 
design for dining-room table cover. In the department of 
Notes and Queries instruction is givenin painting on canvas 
and china, crayon drawing, decorating note paper, house 
furnishing, and treatment of screens, table scarfs, etc, 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.| 


Y letters and personal calls at the Independent 

headquarters in Boston, people from many places 
in New England are seeking information and express- 
ing interest in the movement. The Republicans are 
earnestly at work to break the spell of bolting and to 
swing into line those who are not committed against 
Mr. Blaine, but whose feelings revolt at his nomination. 
Not many Republicans go for Mr. Blaine heartily, as a 
personal choice, but on the grounds of party expedi- 
ency, as the only method of keeping the |)emocrats 
from coming into power. There are strange divisions 
among good men, equally pure and respectable, on the 
question of conscience—some bolting on the ground of 
conscience, afd others holding on to the dear old party 
on the same ground. This division runs into families, 
as in the case of Judge Hoar, he supporting Mr. Blaine, 
and his two sons going for Mr. Cleveland. Among 
the Democrats the notable feature of the week has been 
the reconstruction of the State Committee, by electing 
the Hon. S. A. Collins chairman, which is a triumph 
for the Peirce, or anti-Butler, wing of the party, in keep- 
ing with the work done at Chicago. 

South Framingham Sunday-School Assembly has had 
a good attendance of those who select that kind of an 
outing. The grove is a busy hive, the various exer- 
cises running through the day and evening, from the 
largely attended morning prayer-meeting till it is time 
to say prayers and go to bed. The capacity of the 
Yankees for speaking and hearing is one of the modern 
wonders. They seem to be a sort of social maelstrom, 
able to swallow all there is, and no one knows where it 
goes to—whcether it disappears internally or evaporates 
and becomes cloud-vapor. But in nature growths are 
on the surface, and growths of knowledge and grace 
doubtless are fostered by this kind of culture. And 
there is a good deal of good speaking and popular in- 
struction. The New England Chautauqua works well. 

At Concord, the Suinmer School of Philosophy the 
past week has been the feature from an ethical and lit- 
erary view-point. The home of Emerson continues to fire 
guns that are heard round the world. Day after day 
a notable company of men and women—three-fourths 
women—have assembled ,some of them from distant parts 
of the land, to listen to, and to participate in, the Emer- 
son symposium. Probably the Emerson spirit, as the 
presiding genius of this school, has never before been so 
manifest and regnant, even when the sage was present 
and took part in the exercises, as it has been in the 
unique doings of the past week. Some of the old-time 
coterie were present. Alcott was missed ; but Barto] and 
Miss Peabody recalled the earlier days of the new philos- 
ophy of Transcendentalism, while Harris and Sanborn 
reflected the Emersonian thought as it has been imbibed 
by a generation later. All in attendance seemed con- 
scious that they were sitting in the presence of a great 
master, who though dead yet speaks. It is worth a visit 
to Concord to see the venerable Miss Peabody, eighty- 
two years old, with all her faculties quick and alert, ex- 
cept her failing sight, the face beaming with the sun- 
shine of serene age, the long gray curls adorning 
features that kindle in sensitive appreciation to pure 
thought and lofty and divine ideals. 

It has been the object of this symposium to get a 
many-sided view of Emerson by reminiscences of friends 
and by papers thoughtfully and carefully prepared, and 
thus, as we study a landscape by cross views and side 
views, to arrive at a well-rounded estimate of the noted 
American. Copious extracts from Mr. Alcott’s diary, 
beginning in 1829, were read by Mr. Sanborn, which 
reflected the notice and comment of a mystical mind and 
contemporary criticand admirer. Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
read a paper on Mr. Emerson as an American, showing 
that he solves nothing, but does what is far greater and 
more useful, gives a direction and an impetus to lofty hu- 
man endeavor. Dr. Bartol gave a picture of Emerson’s 
religion. Jr. Harris expounded, in his quiet way, Em- 
erson’s views of Nature, showing that there is a spiritual 
significance in newly discovered science which the poet- 
philosopher voiced. Mr. John Albee gave a discrimi- 
nating view of Emerson as an essayist, picturing him as 
subordinating literary art and intellectual processes to 
spiritual vision, which wasa natural gift to him—his 
genius. Emerson's ethics was the subject of Mr. Ed- 
win ID. Mead’s paper, which portrayed him as giving a 
philosophy which represents morality as the law of the 
universe, as it is operative and adapted to the soul of 
man. ‘‘ All things are moral. The soul which within 
us is a sentiment, outside of us isalaw.” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe spoke charmingly of Emerson as a gentle- 
man, holding him up as 4 critic and teacher of society, 
always shining among the world’s constellations with 
his own peculiar luster, calm and radiant. 

This service, which continues this week, has been 
what might almost be called a brilliant display of 
Emersonian optics. It has been as free from cant as 


human nature in its present attainments could make it. 
Jt seems to mark an epoch. Upon ethics the Transcen- 


dental and Emersonian style of thought in the last fifty 
years have wrought mightily, lifting the life that now is 
into close relation to the life that is beyond and above, 
by exalting the essential dignity of man as a spiritual 
and ethical being, in the world to be the embodiment of 
exact and all-pervasive moral law. What effect has it 
exerted on theology ? While the thought has been 
subtle and philosophic, permeating our literature as 
leaven permeates the meal, hasit not been a factor, if not 
a solvent, in humanizing theology,which is the first step, 
according to the genius of the incarnation, toward Chris- 
tianizing it? God in Christ, Christ 71 humanity—have 
not these central truths of evangelical religion been 
greatly simplified and spiritualized by the reflex influ- 
ence of the poetic-philosophy which has brought spirit 
and life and force and divineness into society on the 
plane of nature? Whatever we may say of the 
Emersonian philosophy, or of the Calvinistic theology, 
no purer body of men or women, sweet and lovable ever 
lived than those of whom Emerson is the consummate 
flower and perpetual inspiration. 


—The prospect for the new class at Andover is 
excellent, and from the various colleges. The cry of wolf 
has ceased to alarm many people, and will doubtless 
soon cease altogether to alarm them. 

—The Rev. L. VY. Priee, of South Boston, who has 
just received a unanimous call to the Broadway Church in 
Somerville, has had a very successful ministry in his 
present pastorate. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


HIS week the center of interest for the Northwest |. 


has been at Minneapolis, where the soldiers of the 
Grand Army have had theirannualencampment. This 
city has been fuller than ever before in its history, and 
as enthusiastic in its welcome of the veterans as these 
young, thriving Western towns know how to be. The 
number going into camp has been very large; and the 
presence of General Sherman and General Logan added 
greatly to the interest of the occasion. More and more 
as we drift away from the war these gatherings seem to 
be necessary to our life. Then old comrades have a pecul- 
iarly tender feeling for one another, and as every year 
some familiar face is recalled as a face never to be looked 
upon again, those that meet grow stronger in their attach- 
ments. Financially and as an aid society the work of 
the Army has prospered, while politically it is a power 
in thenation. By the end of the week Minneapolis will 
be deserted of its visitors, allof whom will carry away 
pleasant memories of this charming and wonderful 
city. 

In common with Eastern cities, Chicago is preparing 
for the cholera. The doctors tell us it is coming, and 
if it reaches the United States at ali it is hard to see 
how we can escape it. Then, too, if it be a filth dis- 
ease, as is claimed, it would seem as if it might origin- 
ate here. The river is always a source of trouble. Its 
current is sluggish, and its waters are thick with filth. 
Even the pumps at Bridgeport, which are kept running 
day and night, do little more than make it tolerable. 
The South Fork, which receives the drainage of the 
packing-houses and the stock yards, is so bad that noth- 
ing can live nearit. Something has been done in the 
way of cleaning the streets; more remains to be done. 
Nor is the danger from sanitary neglect confined to the 
poorer parts of the city. The ‘Italian quarter,” which 
is south of Thirteenth Street and east of Michigan Av- 
enue, is close to the most fashionable quarter of the 
South Side; yet in this region the houses are over- 
crowded, and even ordinary laws of health entirely set 
aside. It ought to be no mystery of Providence that 
the cholera, when it once gets a start here, should find 
its victims among the inmates of our best and richest 
homes. Perhaps the efforts of the press to ferret out 
the city’s neglect may rouse the Common Council to its 
duty ; though, after all, our main dependence seems to be 
upon the people themselves. Street and alley may be 
immaculate, and yet in some neglected catch-basin or 
some forgotten corner may lurk the seeds of a disease 
which are only waiting a fitting ‘‘environment” to pro- 
duce a harvest of death. 

The revival meetings at Lake Bluff, under the care of 
the Rev. Thomas Harrison, continue, and are largely at- 
tended. Report makes them successful, far more so 
than those held last year at the Des Plaines camp-meet- 
meeting grounds. The methods of Mr. Harrison are 
peculiar, and somewhat repelling. He has perfect con- 
fidence in himself, and wins the confidence of others. 
He speaks of his success asif it were assured, and as- 
cribes it to his faith. Thesermons at Lake Bluff this 
year, by different ministers, have been unusually able. 
The Rev. W. F. Crafts, of the First Church, preached 
last Sunday evening the first of six sermons on the 
Sunday question. The topic was ‘Is the Sabbath to 
be Surrendered ?” He gave the testimony as to its ob- 
servance in different parts of the world, as he had ob. 


| tained it from more than 200 correspondents, Asa whole, 


his report was hopeful, though in Chicago the boulevards 
and parks are thronged Sunday afte:noon. Dr. Hattield, 
the same evening, atthe Clark Street Methodist Churc),, 
preached on prohibition in politics, and while claiming 
as great an interest in the temperance cause as any one, 
deprecated the course of those who, in proposing to sup. 
port a prohibition ticket, are throwing their votes away, 
and giving aid and comfort to a patty which desires 
nothing so much as the repeal of all our license laws, ani 
the removal of taxes from whisky and tobacco. Pr. 
Hatfield will be stronger in his opposition to the Pro 
hibitionists than ever, now that they have spoken 
through the platform adopted this week at Pittsburg, 
and nominated ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas, astheir 
Presidential candidate. In that platform they say that 
‘the collection of revenues from alcoholic liquors and 
tobacco should be abolished, as a tax on the vices of 
men, and not as a proper subject for taxation.” That is, 
they would advocate free rum and all the evils which 
go with it, and which they so eloquently enumerate— 
unless, indeed, they can prohibit its manufacture al 
together. That single plank is sufficient to show the 
utterly unpractical charact:r of the movement, and the 
unwisdom of thinking to aid ina battle against drunken- 
ness by supporting a Prohibition ticket. The agitation 
will produce good resu!ts, but nothing short of Christian 
principle will reform men or free our land from the 
curse of intemperance. 
July 26. 


PROGRESS IN KENTUCKY. 
BY Proressorn W.E. C. Wrirenrt. 


HE former chattels are rapidly becoming land. 
owners. The little village of Lowell, Garrard. 
County, is in the rich blue-grass country, and fifteen 
years ago had but one colored man within three miles 
who owned any land. Now there are thirty colored 
families within that distance who own farms varying 
in size from five to fifty acres. They have not been ob. 
tained through charitable aid, but bought with the pro- 
ceeds of labor. Nodoubt so good a record is exceptional, 
but asingle example of such self-respecting thrift is 
an inspiring prophecy of what may be hoped for in the 
near future in an increasing number of communities 11]! 
over the South. 

Some of the old colored preachers in this same com. 
munity are inclined to discourage education, but the 
people, instead of accepting their dictum, have just raised 
money among themselves to prolong the school beyond 
the time provided for by the State funds, which is a 
thing very rarely done in any of the white districts of 
the State. The younger colored preachers are pushing 
forward in education ; the most active and influential 
colored Baptist pastor in Madison County hoping to ar. 
range next year to live in Berea in order to secure fur 
ther instruction for himself. He has been for some ten 
years pastor of three churches several miles apart, 
one of which numbers more than three hundred mem 
bers. 

‘The State, as a whole, is moving on encouragingly in 
its school system. Two years ago the Legislature in- 
creased the school taxes sufficiently to give the colored 
children the same public money per capita as the white- 
received. This year it has turned into the school fund 
moneys, formerly used for other purposes, enough to in 
crease fifteen per cent. the allowance per scholar, and 
has provided for more efficient county superintendence. 
Kentucky is rich enough to maintain a most thorough 
public schoo] system, and at the presert rate of improve- 
ment in aims and methods will soon place herself beside 
her Northern sisters, without the doubtful help of ‘* Na- 
tiunal aid.” 

Berea College is a powerful influence in the central 
part of the State, by the example it gives of good teacli 
ing and by the eflicient teachers it sends into scores of 
districts in its vicinity. Unfortunately, at present many 
of the advanced students find it more profitable to spend 
the long vacation as book-agents than in teaching. A 
little further increase in the school funds will, it is hoped, 
turn the scales in the near future in favor of teaching, 
and make the vacation a time when the advanced stu- 
dents shall all be found applying the training of the 
college in the public school-rooms of the State. 

The Berea commencement was held June 25, and 
gathered fully 5,000 people wmder the oaks of the 
college campus and inside the tabernacle. Essays and 
orations were presented by sixteen of the most ad- 
vanced students, about equally divided between white 
and colored. Theonly graduate this year was acolored | 
young man, Mr. James 8. Hathaway, of Mt. Sterling, 
Ky. The trustees of the college have, since commence- 
ment, unanimously appointed him tutor; a choice which 
the faculty unanimously approve, for they have long 
held him in the highest esteem for his thorough scholar- 
ship, his lovable disposition, his gentImanly bearing, and 
his Christian character. He has been chosen neither on 
account of his color norin spite of his color, but with- 
out regard to his color, because fitted for the place. 

Ky. 
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ANOTHER AIR-SHIP. 


After spending thirty years in studying and | 
tend from Corinto Harbor to Pueblo Neuvo 


experimenting with balloons, Charles P. Fest, 


a resident of Germantown, has at last, so he | (La Paz), 
.cting a ship which | bo, to Managua, the capital, and Granada, 


believes, succeeded in perfe 
he claims can be steered at will through the 
air. 

Mr. Fest lives in a neat little cottage o 
Stenton Avenue, below Wyoming Street. 
is of German origin, a jeweler by trade, and, 
besides having an inventive mind, also pos- 
sesses determination, as is illustrated by the 
fact that his aerial experiments have already 
cost him $6,000. Mr. Fest has a great desire 
to cross the ocean in an air-ship, as he thinks 
that such a feat would make him famous for 
all time to come. He has been granted nine 
different patents by tine United States Patent 
Office for as many air-ships, but all previous 
éfforts have failed him in his purpose to go 
sailing through the air. Ilis present air-ship 
was patented on March 18 last. A model has 
just been completed at an expense of $200) 
seven months of labor having been expended 
upon it. He had intended trying it on Fri- 
day morning, but the demonstration was un- 
avoidably postponed on account of his wife 
meeting with an accident by a fall. This so 
upset matters that the model was packed 
away and the inventor was obliged to turn 
his attention to his suffering companion. 

The model is made of strong manila paper 
inclosed in a patent net of stout twine. The 
body iscylindrical in shape, with cone-shaped 
ends. Hot air alone will comprise the motive 
power. The ship is thirty feet long, nine feet 


in diameter, and weighs twenty-four pounds. | 


Beneath the bag is a small reservoir contain- 
ing oil, which is supplied by little rubber 
tubes to two lamps at either end of the bag. 
The lamps furnish the hot air, and the size 
of the flame and the tlow of oil can be regu- 
lated at pleasure. This car will hang directly 
under the bag. ‘The shipis provided with six 
valves, being arranged one at each end and 
two on each side. The valves may be opened 
and closed at will by cords from the car. The 
ship is designed to be steered by the opening 
and closing of the valves. Tte highly heated 


- air in the interior of the bag will escape with 


much more force through the open pipes to 
the outside, and, in striking the cold atmos- 
phere, will veer the ship around in the right 
direction, so Mr. Fest declares. 
it is impossible for auy air-ship to sail against 
the wind, but he proposes to overtide this 
trouble by ascending and descending in 
slanting directions, in about the same manner 
as a boat sails against the wind, by tacking 
from one point to another. In order to de- 


scend, the valves need only be opened and _ 


the tlames in the lamps lowered. Theescape 
of the hot air will permit the ship to sink of 
its own weight. In ascending, the valves will 
be closed and tbe lamps made to burn higher, 


thus creating a quick supply of hot air. In. 


and about the lamps the bag is covered with 
asbestos and silicate of soda to — it 
taking fire. 

After this experimental ship has been thor- 
oughly tested, Mr. Fest intends to construct 
a ship 150 feet long and 40 feet in diameter, 
which, with the car and all other appliances, 


_ will not weigh more than 250 pounds. Mr. 


Fest estimates that it will carry 1,450‘pounds, 
as it will be provided with 8,650 cubic feet of 
hot-air space. It isin this ship that he ex- 
pects to cross the Atlantic Ocean. He be- 
lieves that he can attain a speed of from 100 
to 12% miles an hour. In the big ship pro- 
vision will be made for carrying fifty gallons 
of oil, which will last nearly three days. 

Mr. Fest has constructed over 200 ballons 
in an effort to devise a scheme which would 
permit them to be steered through the air. 
For a long time he tried gas for inflating pur- 
poses, but so many of them were destroyed 
by explosions that he abandoned gas and 
turned his attention to electricity. This not 
proving satisfactory, he conceived the idea 
of burning oil while in the air, as it could 
always be depended upon for a fresh supply 
of hotair. It also obviates the necessity of 
carrying ballast, and thus makes the ship so 
light that it can be more readily guided 
through space. A rudder Mr. Fest considers 
useless for purposes of steering. He says 
the power to steer must come from the inside 
and not from the outside. The big ship will 
be covered all over with asbestos and silicate 
of soda as a prevention against fire.--[ Phila- 
delphia Record. 


RAILROADS IN NICARAGUA. 


_ The following account of the railroad move- 
ment in Nicaragua will doubtless interest 
our people, who actually know more of the 
interior of Africa than they do of this fertile 
republic, which is but five days’ sail from the 
Crescent City ; 


The future railroad system of Nicaragua, 
to be called the Nationa! Railroad, will ex- 


thence a branch line to Momotom- 


/making a total distance of 125 miles, and 
| forming a complete right angle through the 


n | most fertile part of the country. 
He | tion is finished which connects Corinto, on the 


} 


He says that | 


That see- 


Pacitic, with Momotombo, on Lake Managua 
(which latter is a beautiful sheet of water, 
about 500 square‘miles in size), runs through 
the garden spot of Nicaragua, over the mag- 
nificent plain of Leon, passing through 
Amayat—railroad repair shop—Chinandega, 
with 15,000 inhabitants, Chichigalpa, Posot- 
tiga, Cuesalguaque, Leon (42,000 inhabit- 
ants), and LaPaz. On reaching Momotombo 
passengers and goods are forwarded to 
Managua by steamers, which mae connec- 
tions every day both ways. ‘The railroad 
line is fifty-eight miles long, and was com- 
pleted January 1, 1884. The first section of 
it, however, to Leon, has been in operation 
for two years. The road is an average good 
one, well equipped and well maintained ; 
best Bessemer steel, forty pounds per yard 
weight, ‘laid to three feet six inches gauge, 
on mahogany, lignumvita, coajoche, guachi- 
pilin, laurel negro, roble, cortez negro-sleep- 
ers (cross-ties). Sand ballast has been used 
throughout. 

The traffic consists of freight mostly, which 
is dyewood, coffee, rubber, and hides. As 
much as 40 tons of dyewood per day are 
alone transported to Corinto for shipment to 
foreign ports. The contract to build the road 
was let to H. B. D, Norris, a Virginia gentle 
man, for 315,000 per mile, without equipment. 
The first four miles from Corinto were built by 
the Government, and cost $25,000 per mile. 
The original location was determined by 
Charles Randolph. . Addison Marbury was 
engineer for the contractor, and Don Max. 
Sonnenstien inspector of public works on the 
part of the Government. The net proceeds 
of 1883 were four and a half per cent. of the 
invested capital. Cost of building and equip- 
ment, operating and maintenance expenses, 
fifty-six per cent. of gross earnings. Net 
earnings in May, $8,600. The line that will 
connect Managua with Granada is under con- 
struction. The grading is completed. Its 
length is 32 miles, 10 miles of which are al- 
ready laid. It is expected to complete twenty 
miles of this line in five months, and when 
so completed to open it to the public imme- 
diately. 

The railroad which is to connect both the 
above-named lines, between Managua and 
La Paz, has been partly located by T. FE. 
Hocke, chief of location, with the assistance 
of J. Wust, assistant government engineer. 
The location is to be continued next month, 
and is tobe complete and ready for bidders 
probably by December. 

The Nicaraguan Government also intends 
to re-establish the splendid transit route of 
1858, which is so vastly favored by many 
natural coincidences. This route will pass 
from San Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, by 
rail for eighteen miles to San Jorge Bay, in 
Lake Nicaragua; thence navigable for ves- 
sels of eight feet draught over the lake to the 
mouth of the San Juan River, San Carlos 
Castillo; down Rio San Juan, over Mico, 
Balas, and Castillo Rapids, which will be cor- 
rected by constructing dams at each, and side 
channels with locks around them. 

San Carlos River brings in tremendous 
quantities of silt, which has almost entirely 
filled up the old bed of the Rio San Juan to 
Greytown (San Juan del Norte), and, with the 
great damage done to the port by shifting 
bars, it has made navigation almost an im- 
possibility, as the vast mass of the San Juan 
River water is directed into the channel of 
the Rio Colorado and lost to Nicaragua. 
This will be remedied by cutting a canal from 
the head of San Carlos River entrance, along 
the Rio San Juanillo, to Greytown, and by 
there building a breakwater. With some 
dredging it is expected to be again able to 
form a harbor of sufficient depth to receive 
the Royal Mail steamships of twenty-six feet 
draught. 

The surveys for this work are under way 
and will be completed June 15, whereupon 
the Government will advertise for bids. 

The approximate cost is estimated at from 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000. Tosecure payment, 
the Government will this year make a $5,000, - 
000 loan.—[ Nicaragua Correspondence of the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. ] 


A WOMAN SILK RAISER. 


To Miss Nellie Lincoln Rossiter more than 
to any other person living the United States 
owe the revived interest in silk culture. This 


girl of seventeen has by her own enterprise 
and intelligence made Philadelphia the head- 
quarters of the industry: yet, almost as 
might be expected, her name is known any- 
where and every where except in Philadelphia, 
from which she derives very little support 
and receives very little credit. Her stock of 
silk-worms is considered the finest in the 
country, and she controls the egg market. 
Her pamphlet on silk-culture, which has 
reached five editions, and which is issued at 
the rate of 8,000 copiesa year, is regarded as 
the one authority upon the subject. Miss 
Rossiter is also gaining literary reputation, 
as she has contributed a great number of 
articles, showing careful historic and scien- 
tific research, upon a variety of subjects con- 
nected with silk culture, to many periodicals. 
She is the editor of several silk departments 
in Western agricultural papers. In short, 
the name of her achievements is legion. She 
has lately been instrumental in introducing 
silk culture into a missionary village in 
Turkey, and also into the schools of Indian 
Territory, where, it is said, silk culture will 
be an efficient means of civilizing the red 
man. 

Philadelphia ought to feel fortunate in pos- 
sessing a young lady generally known as 
‘America’s Queen Silk Culturist.’”’ And 
Philadelphians ought to think twice before 
allowing her to establish herself elsewhere, 
as sheis bringing solid dollars within the 
city’s borders. ea Times. 


KEEPING IT DARK. 


Senator Conger sat near the newspaper 
hacks inthe Grand Pacific enjoying his cigar 
and a chat with his friend, Roswell G. Horr. 

‘*Can I see you a moment, Senator ’’’ asked 
a strange young man. 

‘** Certainly,’’ said the Senator, rising, 

The young man led him away across the 
large room, and seemed to have something 
very important to impart to him, and to him 
alone. Clear down close in the corner the 
young man spoke right in the Senator’s ear. 

‘*] guess you don’t know me. I’m the 
editor of the ‘——burg Enterprise.’ I want 
you to tell me just the situation here.”’ 

The Senator looked a little puzzled at first ; 
then said: ‘‘Come with me,’ and, leading 
the way, he walked through the reading 
room, down the office steps, up the ladies’ 
parlor stairs, through the long entrosel to the 
dining-room, and, drawing him close intothe 
corner behind a hat rack, said : 

‘*] don’t know anything about it.”’ 


N EW PUBLICATION a 


St. Nicholas - for August 


Contains over two dozen sketches, stories, 
and poems, illustrated by nearly 53) pictures. 
It bas cortributions from : 


Louisa M, Alcott, Maurice Thompson, 
Blanche Willis Howard, Helen Campbell, 
E. 8. Brooks, 
William H. Hayne, Joel Benton, 
and others; including 
Frieda's Doves,’ a pathetic tale of child-life tn 
Germany. “Old Shep and the Central Park 
Sbeep,”’ ustrated paper. Further 
chapters of ‘* Marvin and His Boy Hunters.” 
Pa r; Its origin, history, mode of manufacture, 
with illustrations of the machines that make the 
paper on which St. Nicholas is printed. 
Price, 25 cents; $3.00 a year. For sale every- 
where. Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


Surpasses all Others! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


This new and favorite Song Book —— gous 
of great beauty and usefulness. TRY 


Price, in Beards, @30 per 100 setts 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. CHicago. 


C. F. Holder, | 


| 


Chautauqua Periodicals. 


Chautanqua Assembly DAILY HERALD, 


An eight page paper printed on a steam sweats. 
press on the Assembly grounis at Chautauqua, 
every morning during the meeting ip Angust: ly 
numbers in the volume, containing stenographic 
reports of more than 70 lectureson Science, Phil- 
osophy, Religion and Prac tical hesides re 

porting lectures, meetings, debates and class-room 


drills. AN INVALUABLE COLLECTION. 

The first number wil! mppe ar ‘Saturday, Aug. 2 
Subscription price - $i ™) 
In clubs of five or more at one time - : gve 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The organ ofthe 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific circle, contain- 
ing one-half of the Required Reading of the course 
with the special departments of Local Cir les, 
a Ree and Answers on the Books in the course 

toes S.C. Work and Notes on the Required Re: ad- 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT of great merit, furnishing 
articles from the foremost writers of the country. 


Subscription Price - - - - $1.50 
Vol. IV will begin with the October number. 


THE YOUTHS’ C. L. S.C. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

A Daily Paper for the young folks, to be issue at 
Chautauqua in August. Pictures of € hautauqua 
Life made on the grounds by our special artist. 

Full accounts of all s me 
Subscription Price - - - $50 
In clubs of five or more - - 4 

co MBINATION OFFER. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD - $2.25 
The Assembly Daily Herald, aad Youths’ 


Dr. ¥. L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


This is the general name of an unrivaled col- 
lection of VotumeEs of Voeal or Instru 
mental Music, alike in shape, binding and price 
but not otherwise connected. Each boo has 
200 to 250 pages, Sheet Music Size. Collectively 
they contain 4,000 pieces, the best of at least 50.- 
000 pieces, and are therefore choice collections. 


Uniform Price, $2-00 Boards; $2-50 Cloth; 
$3.00 Gilt. 
VOCAL. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of English Song. 


Musical Favorite. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 


Address 


Cluster of Gems. 


Gems of German Song. Gems of Strauss. 
Gems of Sacred Song. Gems of the Dance. 
Beauties of Sacred Song. Welcome Home. 


Pearls of Melody. 

Piano at Home, Duets. 
Organ at Home. 

Organ Melodies. 
Home Circle, Vol. I 
Home Circle, Vol. IL 
Creme de la Creme, Vol. 


Franz’s Album of Song. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 
Minstrel Songs. 

Operatic Pearls. 
Operatic Gems. 

Sfiver Chord. 

Silver Wreath. 
Household Melodies, Vol. 


Household Melodies, Vol, 
I 


Creme de la Creme, Vol. 


Pianoforte Gems. 
Pianist’s Album. 
Fountain of Gems. 
Musical Treasure. 


Shower of Pearls 
World of Song. 

Sunshine of Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 


Full descriptions and ¢ aateuhé sent out on ap- 
plication. Pieces and accompaniments may be 
played on Piano or Keed Organ. Mailed for 
above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DITSON & 867 Broadway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 


‘SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
332 &t., Boston. Mass 


“Of the three hundred give bat thre. 


IN LOGAN ife and Services of 

h. By Rev, J - Sanderson, |) D., in 
Revised dition ot of American Progress. A standard 
work. Illustrated. 550 pp ., $2.00. Also, The Life 
and Times of (OR) Cleveland and Hendricks. hy 
T. E. Willson, Editorial World. S48 pp. 
Illust’d, Rack outfit To Agents only, book 


CLEVELAND 


E.. B. Treat, 


a Fine "Stations 
‘WHITING PAPER 


an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Uhristian Union. 


TEACHERS SUPERINTENDENTS. 


$6. 75 *$100 * LIBRARY. for 66.75 we 

wy “100 volumes choicest “ to $1.50 
Sunday-sehov vrary Overthree million sold. 174 books 
issued—whole lot for $11.74; 50 books 83.50. Sample lOc, 


30c, CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. Reprint of the 


standard work; complete §1.75 editien. superfluous 

matter left out. Flexible binding, 1,000 columns; 80¢., postp d. 
BIBLE DICTIONA ARY. Acom- 

e plete encyclopedia Bible trutns and narratives, 

2,000 articles, 100 columas—20c., postpaid. 

$1.50 Teacher’ § Library. books on teach. 
ing. reprints of books 

originally costing §1!.35, with the Bibie Dictionary andCruden's 
Concordance thrown in “a books in all), for $1.50, postpaid, 


SWEEPING 

OF: OFSERS. 

8> TEACHE tay Ox S. Genuine tix- 

we ford, at cast, reduce stocks plain 

88>. 1,404 pages, complete Teachers Bible 


extant, for SSe, Persian seal, full flexible. divinity 
circuit, se cut); will last for 


years, arge sizes very low. 
XFORD Rint Es. at cost, tu 
reduwe stock. Gilt «izes, Sre.; 
some clasp, round corners, a Kible, 
best of all, 81.08, equal any $5. gift bible. All postpaid. 
NDAY-SCHOOL 
$35.8u stops, four full octaves, four OR of GAN, 
volume, rich and powerful, latest improveme ats, 68S. 300 sold. 


at rice. Th 


FAMILY BIBLES, hoon: style, 2,000 engravings, for BAN. 


A On NERS 8 os 
—CHOIR ANTHE 
schools. Particulars free. ——s, 


Large catalogue free. 


doz.; 85e. —JUG wz 


OK, Publisher, 3. 16 Washington St., Chicaga. 


103 and music, er 100; sample Sa. 
aa se money for Sunday~ 
MIELPS, ‘4c. per Year and upwar 
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POETRY AND THE POOR. 
world is very beautiful!’ J said, 
- \s yesterday, beside the brimming stream, 
(:;ad and alone, 1 watched the tremulous gleam 
Slant through the wintry wood, green-carpeted 
With tnoss and fern and curving bramble-spray, 
Snd bronze the thousand russet margin-reeds, 
And in the sparkling holly glint and play, 


And kindle al! the brier’s taming seeds. 


*The world is very horrible’ I sigh, 
\s,in my wonted ways, to-day I thread 
Chill -treets. deformed with dim monotony, 
fliding strange mysteries of unknown dread— 
The reeking court, the breathless fever-den, 
The haunts where things unholy throng and brood : 
Grimecrime, the tierce despair of strong armed men, 


An dimen have looked upon this piteous thing— 
Blank lives unvisited by beanty’s spell— 

And said: ** Let be: itis not meet to bring 
Dreams of sweet freedom to the prison-cell. 

Siig them no songs of things all bright and fair. 
Pajut them no visions of the vlad and free, 
west with purged sight their miseries they see, 


And, through vain longings, pass to blank despair.”’ 


O brother! treading ever-darkening ways, 
() sister! Whelmed in ever-deepening care, 
Would (rod we might unfold before your gaze 
Some Vision of the pure and true and fair! 
Betterto know, though sadder thipys be known, 
Betrer io see, though tears half bhad the sight, 
Phan thralldom iothe sense, and heart of stone, 


bring we then all sweet and @racious things 
Pots hi the lives tnat lie so chill and drear, 
may dream of some diviner sphere, 


Whence cach soft ray of love and beauty springs. 


Mach and perfect gilt is from above, 
Vind there is healing for earth’s Girest woes: 
tied hath unsealed the springs of tight and love, 
ake the desert blossom as the rose. 


W. Wansnam Benronrn, in ** The Spectator.” 


CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 
| lit) eatherings in the rustic hiliside chapel, which 
bevan last week, drew audience, as usual, select 
though few, from all parts of the country.” Very largely 
the sessions this season ure devoted to the consideration 
lifferent pluses of the many-sided Emerson. Thurs- 
y, Dr. CA. Bartel, the brilliant prophet, scer, essayist, 
f the Emersonian school of thought in religion, the 
rapt fsaiah of Transcendentalism, read 2 paper on Em 
erson’s religion, to one of the largest audiences that ever 
inthe Concord Chapel. Noman living is more 
thoroughly saturated with the Emersonian spirit, and no 
other has the pen to picture with equal facility and vivid- 
ness the poet-philosopher’s faith. The essay was a pict- 
ure from beginning to end, and the feeling at its close 
was like that of the disciples on the Mount of Trans- 
firuration a desire to build booths and remain. The 
full abstract was prepared for the Boston 
“Herald ’ by the Rev. Julius IL Ward, from the Doc- 
tors manuscrip!, and is given in his own words: 


rath re dq 


“Artists sometimes paint their own portraits. In de- 
seribing Emerson’s religion | shall make him, as far as pos- 
sible, sitmot to me butto himself. To know a man’s religion 
we must surprise Lim on his knees. That Emerson was a 
Piots man, and that religion was a feeling in him raised to 
the highest power, Was proved to me by the rapture in his 
look after a service in his house nearly a half a century ago. 
His eyes let out more light than they took in. Emerson 
broke with the organized religion of the church, but on a 
point not ot faith, but of form. He wasa born idealist, and 
Was offended by the deacons’ creaking boots as they bore 
around the consecrated elements in their hands. Yet later, 
oma similar but ditferent issue, he advised me to remain 
and reform trom theinside, and he spoke to me then of his 
own pain inthe rupture of the pastoral tie. By triangnla- 

points of tis early experience We may measure 
jis position. Dr. Bellows congratalated him on his inde- 
pendence as a tree ance. He replied: ‘If there be a load 
to draw. a harnessis a good thing.” The critic finds that 
Emerson is always beforchand with him, and always criti- 


tion of the 


his 


cises and answers himself. lie claims a first hand with 
duty, and says, ‘Ott, ye birelings!’ to traditions, yet he 
bows tothe majestic and venerable institutions that hand 
down revelations from age to age. He interrogates all ob- 
servances and creeds, and bids them report at the headonar- 
ers of the intellect. Seven generations in him of minis- 
terial bleod had so liited and retined his thought that he 
eonid not rush hastily into the Great Presence or pray to 
orderat aset tine in aset place. His installation in New 
sodford was stopped by his request to the committee that 
the public prayers shduld be optional. He offered prayer 
inthe divinity school chapel at Cambridge before his ad- 
tit wes impersonal, to infinite wisdom and good- 
ness. Istillremember the terms, and that a reverend brother 
at the time said it-was no prayer. He is not an accredited 
representative of, nor a seceder from, the church which 
tirst suckled and at last sucked him back, but he insisted 
to the last that his name should be on her books. He said, 
as the Master did, ‘ Yea, yea,’ as well as ‘ Nay, nay,’ but 
bis ‘yea’ Was more than his ‘ nay,’ 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


“The old Puritanin him revives. He greets a new ortho 
doxy rather than any liberty of sin. He says ‘a little Cal- 
Vinism does not hurt the tlavor of the bread.’ Church and 
Saviour Were not frivolities with Emerson, and the Bible 
Was to the entire revelation of God no more than are the 
Wheat grails among mummies in the pyramids” to 
all the harvests of the world. Ile came to verify again 
one of the great texts of Holy Writ, ‘fle that hath an 


ear to hear, let him hear what the spirit saith unto the 
churches.” Emerson was a worshiper in the woods. He 
calls prayer the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. 
iswerson is betore the fall. The ground is not cursed 
lor his sake or in his view. Ife was so conscious, in the 
curly tush ot his genius, of the life that is, that he considered 
as a sort of peeking all curiosity about that to come, but he 
Was just to the subject in his later years. The key-hole be- 


came a window, he reverted to the ancient faith ; God and 
heaven were bound in one volume to his mind. He saw 
how evolution, like phrenology, deals with structure. Why 
not do something? screams Carlyle to bis friend across the 
Atlantic, Who could reply: ‘Is not a thought the ancestor of 
every act 7’ The American's note is a chant; the English- 
man’s is prolonged into cant. Emerson practiced on the 
outcume of his own detinition of religion, to do and suffer 
uli for others’ sake. Goethe says it is man’s business to 
enact hell on earth ; butin a drama of heaven, Emerson per- 
formed to prove that what is morose is false. The world- 
Wide poem of ‘ Faust’ was to him a disagreeable composi- 
tion. He would walk backward to throw a cover over 
indecency. His advising the reading of all the Bibles on 
bemt Knees is a great evidence in behalf of his convictions 
about religion. FEmerson’s conduct corresponded with his 
belief, and he clung to the real and invisible. His mind 
and Leart sought the object of worship. Only against a few 
persons did I hear him speak. He says in an unprinted 
passage : * We censure the rich, fashionable, luxurious folk ; 
but we go to their houses and tind they are lovers, and our 
husty judgment is reversed.’ Emerson atones for bis re- 
pudiation of the old theology by painting the earthly 
seene as tenanted with churls and littie men, but he 
recants, retracts his satire, and prophesies good out of 
all that is bad. Me arrived, after many a Hebrew 
and pagan oracle, to blow the old trumpet ayain. To 
him how many owe it that they are alive! He draws from 
the head of nature and the river of God. When his tripod 
speaks, it articulates the everlasting word. Goodness in 
him appears at its high water mark. His language fromthe 
tirst was like the reminting of old coins from which edge and 
figure have been worn off. Hle knew and could reveal the 
power that lurks in a word. His thoughts and moods 
changed, but there is no need of discount of varying judg- 
ment. His last days were his best. He wasa minister who 
had taken off the gown. His own tenderness was but the 
glove or gauntlet of foree, He relished strength, a touch of 
the mailed hand, in speech and literature. He expressed 
when he spoke from his soul the perfect blending of wisdom 
and love. He advised accepting the venerable and majestic 
form of piety transmitted, without criticism too minute, see- 
ing the critical faculty should keep within bounds. In the 
blackberry pasture he said to me: *‘ Let us eat one,’ wish- 
in not to please his palate, but distinguish the taste. He 
was prophetic, not historic, gazing for daybreak, not sunset. 
He did not believe that he should, after this hour of morta] 
life, be turned out. Nothing in American or modern Eng- 
lish literature is destined to be more permarent than his 
writings. No man’s words depend less on the manner and 
voice ; they walk well without their author. Emerson could 
endure and enjoy his own company, which was the divine 
ancelic company, but he was less solitary in his closet than 
among the stars. His minddecayed, but there was a pathos 
and beauty of stillness in the decline. Hislove and worsnip 
did not decay. He Was never caught, impressed, or enlisted 
by any one. Ile leaves no single extensive performance. 
lie coolly surveyed, but did not conceive he had any special 
mission or part to enact; so he could be as he was, faith- 
ful and true. He was essentially a religious man. He 
agreed with himself, and he had the ‘ manners of the sky.’ ”’ 


-- - 


ALCOTT AND CARLYLE. 
IIE .‘‘ Evening Vost” gives a very interesting re- 
port of the extracts from Mr. Alcott’s journals 
read at Concord last week. His relations with Carlyle 
will be of interest to many : 


‘During these years, 1835-78, Emerson was urging Mr. 
Alcott to give up bis school, cease contendivyg with the 
world, and devote himself to literature, as Carlyle and he 
were doing. Ina letterof May, 1537, Emerson thus opened 
the secret of his own success with the world as a writer, 
while at the same time giving high and wise advice to his 
friend. He wrote to Mr. Alcott: ‘In the few moments’ 
broken conversation | had with you a fortnight ago, it 
seems to me you did not acquiesce at all in what is always 
my golden view for you, as for all men to whom God has 
given ‘‘the vision and the faculty divine,’ namely, that one 
(wy you would leave the impracticable world to ‘* wag its 
own way,’’ and sit apart, and write your oracles for its be- 
hoof. Write! let them hear, or let them forbear; the writ- 
ten word abides, until slowly and unexpectedly, and in 
widely sundered places, it has created its church. And my 
love and confidence in that silent muse is such that in cir- 
cumstances in which I can easily conceive myself placed I 
should prefer some manual or quite mechanical labor as a 
means of living, that should leave me a few sacred hours in 
the twenty-four, to any attempt to realize my idea in any 
existing forms called intellectual or spiritual, where, by de- 
fying every settled usage in society, I should be sure tosour 
my own temper.’ 


— 
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after a visit to Emerson in Concord, Mr. Aleott makes some 
striking remarks, which show, however, that even he did 
not fully appreciate the breadth and variety of bis friend's 
powers. Mr. Alcott wrote thus: ‘Emerson, true to his 
genius, favors writtcn works. He holds men and things at 
a distance, pleases himself with using them for his own 
benefit, and as a means of gathering materials for his own 
work. He does not believe in the actual; his sympathies 
are all intellectual. H[e persuades me to leave the actual, 
devote myself to the speculative, and embody my thoughts 
in written works. Emerson idealizes all things. ‘This 
idealized picture is the true and real one to him ; all else is 
naught. Even persons are thus idealized, and his interest 
in them and their intluence over him exist no longer than 
this conformity appears in his imagination. Beauty, beauty 
this it is that charms him. But beauty has pure and deli- 
cate tastes; and hence all that mars or displeases this sense, 
with however much of truth or goodness it may be associ- 
ated, is of no interest to the mind. Emerson seeks the 
beauty of truth. With him all menand things havea beauty, 
but this is the result of his point of vision, and often falls wide 
of the actualtruth. To give pleasure, more than to impart 
truth, is his mission ; what is beautiful in man, nature, or art, 
this he apprehendgs, and with the poet’s powersets forth. His 
genius is high and commanding ; he will do honor to his age. 
As a map, however, this visit has somewhat moditied my 
former notions of him. Fame stands before him as a daz- 
ziing award, and he holds himself somewhat too proudly, 
nor seeks the humble and sincere regards of his race. His 
life has been one of opportunity, aud he has sought to realize 
init more of the accomplished scholar than of the perfect 
man.’ 

‘Mr. Alcott soon caine to a juster view of the friend than 
the above criticism indicates. When he went to England 
in 1842 with letters from Emerson to Carlyle, the two ad- 
mirers of Emerson could not delight in each other, but 
proved quite antipathetic. Some extracts were read from 
Mr. Aleott’s letters to his wife showing this, as thus: 

6 6 June 25, 1542.—I rode to Chelsea and passed an hour 
with Carlyle. Ah, me! Saul among the prophets! It must 
have been a dark bour with him. He seemed impatient of 
interruption; faithless, quite, in all social reforms.  Ilis 
wit was somber, severe, hopeless; his very merriment had 
madness in it: bis humor was tragic even to tears. There 
lay smoldering iu him uw whole French revolution, a Croi- 
wellian revolution ; nor could the rich mellowness of his 
voice, deepened as it was and made more musical by his 
broad Northern accent, hide from me the restless melancholy, 
the memory feeding on hope, the decease of all prophecy in 
the grave of history. I told him that the dead only dealt 
with the dead ; that the living breathed only with the living. 
The man is sick, he needs rest. |. know’his ailment. I know 
thé cure. Emerson will sadden when you tell him what i 
write, but here is another of the thousand contirmations of 
that suicide of the pen in which literature abounds. I[ will 
not turn on my heel to see another man:-and the women: 
are tragic all (Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. Fox, ete.). These doleful 
daughters of Britain, they mourn even in their joys. 

4Auqust have seen Carlyle again, and we quarreled 
outright. and I shail see him not again. (Greatness abides 


on the meadows or treads the groves of Concord.’ 

‘‘ Nevertheless, Mr. Alcott did call once more on Carlyle, 
but he was not at home; and a few days after he wrote 
this letter of farewell: 

CHELSEA, 22d Sept., 1842. 

“<éMy Dran Sin: I am very sorry to have been out the 
other day when you called again. | suppose it is my last 
chance of seeing you in England. Yon leave me, too, as an 
incorrigible heretic and infidel, which verily I am not, yet 
must be content to seem for the present! Well, I will wish 
you aright pleasant reunion with your native friends, with 
those whom you know better than you do me. To hear 
that your scheme of life prospers to the utmost possible ex- 
tent will, you may depend upon it, be always happy news 
tome. Though not precisely my church, I do reckon it a 
branch of the true church, very worthy to spread and root 
itself according toits power in a world as overflown with 
falsity and jingle as ours is. ... Iwas absent in Suffolk 
when your invitation to the conference reached me. I ean 
add no more but that sad word adieu. May all good powers 
watchover you, guide you well and ever better toward your 
true aim. I remain always yours, very sincerely, 


Tne Sratve or Linerry.—The Committee of Ar- 
rangements for the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Bartholdi Statue have not completed their plans for 
the ceremonies on that occasion. The stone will be 
laid on August 5. The subject in which the Committee 
are most interested is how moncy can be raised to com- 
plete the statue. At present but $20,000 isin the hands 
of the Treasurer of the Fund. It is now proposed to send 
to all the residents of New York an addressed postal 
card, to be returned to the rooms of the Committee, on 
which the receiver has stated the amount he will con- 
tribute toward the Fund. Collectors will call for the 
amount specified. Without doubt, this will result in 
enlarging the Fund. Another plan is to place boxes in 
conspicuous places in the city. 


-- - - 


—I trust I shall always, however, keep in view the 
ultimate end of allmy studies, and remember that what- 
ever benefits I may derive from them, or from my resi- 
dence at college in general, are of no value if they 
induce a selfish idea that my rise in the world ‘is the 


‘In commenting on this advice (which was sound), and 


thing of allothers the most important.—[F, D, Maurice, 
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DESPOTISM OF CIGARETTES. 

Cigarettes, like the world itself in Words- 
worth’s sonnets, are too much with us. They 
are universally excused and suffered on the 
same plea as that urged by the young mother 
of a contraband baby, that it was a very lit- 
tle one. Cigarettes are so attenuated in their 
dimensions, and have the credit of being so 
mild and light in the incense they spread, 
that they are permitted or encouraged where 
fuller and coarser methods of tobacco con- 
sumption would be tabooed. A cigar is an 
undertaking. A pipe, while eminently suit- 
able for the study and the cloister, is not 
suitable for odd moments abroad. Fifty 
years ago, John Wilson Croker complained 
tbat the ambulatory cigar had superseded 
the sober, sedentary clay. Had he lived now, 
he would bave writtén cigarette. The air is 
full of a sort of miasma of cigarettes, be- 
cause they can be discussed so easily, and 
thrown away so lightly—because the smok- 
' ing of them may be amatter of five minutes 
or of one minute. The cigarette is ubiquitous. 
It prematurely infests the dining-room ; it is 
not excluded from the boudoir; it is sanc- 
tioned in the drawing room—on the prin- 
ciple, ‘perhaps, that those who have com- 
mitted 2 few social peccadilloes are not ex- 
cluded from the pale of society, because it is 
regarded as weak rather than wicked. There 
is not a theater or place of amusement in 
London whose corridors or precincts are un- 
contaminated by the taint of the cigarette. 
As the popularity attained by cigars in Eng- 
land during the first three decades of this 
century may be traced to the revolutionary 
wars in which our troops were engaged, so 
the first*impetus given to cigarette smoking 
was the result of the larger acquaintance we 
made with Turkish ways and cnstoms during 
the Crimean War of nearly thirty years ago. 
But it is less than fifteen years ago that royal 
patronage gave the cigarette the vogue which 
now belongs toit. There are, of course, cig- 
arettes and cigarettes. When the tobacco of 
which they consist is fresh and the best of 
its kind, and the paper in which it is inclosed 


is of delicate manufacture, there is nothing | 


positively offensive in their smell. But the 
majority of cigarettes consumed in England, 
and consequently of the cigarette smoke as 
it assails a majority of our nostrils, is insuf- 
ferable. The tobacco is staie and of an in- 
ferior quality, the paper is coarse, and its 
aroma is clearly perceptible ; while the gen- 
eral impression produced upon our olfac- 
tory organs is that of a mephitic fume such 
as might ascend if crushed straw, sprinkled 
over with cayenne pepper and interspersed 
with small fragments of brown paper, were 
ignited on a dish. “ 

If these remarks seem to argue any lack of 
charity toward tobacco as an institution, 
any imperfect sympathy with the race of 
pipe, cigar, or, for that matter, cigarette 
smokers themselves, let it be understood 
they are made as a protest against the dan- 
ger which exists of tobacco itself being 


said, ‘‘ Whisky is a bad thing—especially 
bad whisky.’’—{London World. 


One morning Jerrold and Compton pro- 
ceeded together to view the pictures in the 
gallery of illustration. Onentering the ante- 
room they found themselves opposite to a 
number of very long looking-glasses. Paus- 
ing before one of these, Compton remarked 
to Jerrold: ‘‘ You’ve come here to admire 
works of art. Very well, first feast your 
eyes on that work of nature !”’ pointing to 
his own figure reflecting in the glass. ‘* Look 
at it ; there’s a picture for you!’’ ‘“ Yes,”’ 
said Jerrold, regarding it intently, ‘‘ very fine 
indeed!’ Then turning to his friend, 


‘‘ Wants hanging, though !”’ 


FINANCIAL. 


The course of the week, in business cir- 
cles, has tended to demonstrate that the 
apprehensions arising from the banking 
and mercantile suspensions of last week 
were not justified. As we intimated, they 
were incidental failures, arising from 
special causes, and not illustrations of a 
generalcondition. Merchants have passed 
through years of hard times, and have 
long since trimmed their sails to meet the 
winds. They are, as a rule, close in 
shore. Probably there has not been a time 
for years when there was so little expan- 
sion of credits with legitimate trade as 
now. Manufacturers, too, have experienced 
the fact, long since, that their facilities for 
production were beyond the demand, and 
have gradually put themselves in a posi- 
tion where they could curtail their product 
without disaster to their capital or dep- 
rivation to their employees:; so that any 
failures among the great manufacturing 
interests will not be of a general but of an 
exceptional character. We pointed tothe 
remedy, in our last week’s issue, for the 
recent abnormal state of .the markets, 
which, we repeat, rests with the natural 
products of the year ; if they are bountiful 
the effect of such bounty will prove effica- 
cious in restoring a prosperous state of 
affairs in all the trades of the country. 
That they will furnish unusually large re- 
turns is now almost a settled question, at 
any rate with the wheat crop, and very 
promising with corn and cotton. We have 
nothing to add, in figures, to those we 
gave last week. there is no bet- 
ter barometer in indicating probabilities 
respecting prospective conditions in busi- 
ness than the stock market affords, unless 
when it is under the temporary influence 
of a scare, such as we passed through 
in May ; but the May panic is now fairly 
over, and the security market has returned 


brought into discredit. No more rational or 
healthy innovation has ever taken place in) 
English society than the introduction of to- | 
bacco to tbe dining room after the departure | 
of the ladies. It has caused a sensible and | 
most salutary diminution in the amount of | 
wine consumed after dinner, and for. 
economic reasons, if for no other, is warmly | 
to be recommended, It is, however, of the. 
first importance that the match should be 
set to the cigarette or cigar at what Prince) 
Bismarck is fond of calling the psychological 
moment. Tobacco in apy shape is not an 
accompaniment of, but a substitute for, | 
wine. The two things are mutually destruc-_ 
tive. A cigar or cigarette is a downright in- | 
sult to a glass of respectable claret, and any | 
host witha proper respect for himself, his cel- | 
lar, or his friends, should treat the suggestion 
offered by the simpering young gentlemen in| 
whose toilet the silver or electro-plated cigar- | 
ette-case is a stereotyped feature, that it is” 
permissible to light up, as an audacious and 
reprehensible impertinence. By all means 
let the coffee makeits appearance after the 
ladies have withdrawn, and let the smoking 
materiais be produced. That is intelligible 
enough. What is not intelligible, and what 
is fata! to all enjoyment, is the feeble incon- 
sistency with which some hosts attempt to 
combine tobacco and wine, or the culpable 
weakness they exhibit in not at once prohib- 
iting the production of the fatal box by some 
intrusive youth at an inopportune moment. 
‘there is no reason why cigarettes should be 
ostracized froin polite society, but if are 
action is not to be excited against them, 
their consumption ought to be regulated. 
As itis, we groan under atyranny of cigar- 
ettes, and for the most part exceedingly bad | 


to a reasonable state. This week has dem- 
onstrated its restoration to health. After 
two months, nearly, of the convalescent 
period, the patient has quite recovered, 
and the tone and temper manifested in the 
vigorous reaction from the long and vio- 
lent depression is refreshing. This res- 
toration has come about, too, not in a 
spasmodic way, but by stages of moderate 
progress, until a real strength has been 
built up and a foundation laid for a per- 
manent improvement. The causes for 
this new change are as we have formerly 
said; first, the brilliant crop prospects, and, 
secondly, the renewal, on a large scale, of 
our export trade. Our exports from the 


| port of New York alone, during June and 


July, have averaged over $7,000,000 per 
week, and have proved so favorable that 


some special gold shipments from Europe 


were made two weeks ago. Foreign ex- 
change, now, is just about down to the gold 
importing point, and there is substantial 
reason for anticipating quite an influx of 
the precious metal from abroad this com- 
ing season. This, taken with the impor- 
tant fact that the New York banks are 
in an impregnable position as to their 
surplus reserve, should relieve the public 
mind of any fear about a permanent 
scarcity of money in the interior to meet 
the autumn trade. : 

The market for stocks, as we have said, 
has responded to these growing promises, 


and this week has witnessed a very gener- 


ous advance in quotations for almost 


cigarettes, too. It was a Scotchman who. every description of shares. The rise has 


not been confined to stocks. The bond 
market, so demoralized heretofore, has also 
developed extraordinary recuperative pow- 
er. Those bonds which, during May and 
June, were pressed for sale in liquidation 
of bank and bankers’ loans, quite regard- 
less of values, have again partially assert- 
ed their investment qualities, and made 
advances of from five to fifteen per cent. 
from their extreme decline. We believe 
that the movement, which has made fresh 
progress during the week, is only prelim- 
inary to progressive stages of improve- 
ment, Which will, during the next three 
months, restore values to approximately 
near the figures of a year ago or more. 
Good investments, it is certain, cannot be 
kept below’ reasonable figures long. 
There is too much money seeking employ- 
ment to be kept locked up because of un- 
grounded fears, for any great period of 
time. That some few companies among 
the railway corporations have had to ask 
for a little extension of time, in which to 
meet interest accounts, is due to the fact 
that capital has met with such a shock 
that it is withheld from corporations even 
though they proffer good security, just as 
solvent banks and banking houses have 
had to suspend because of the same rea- 
son. But we shall hear but very little 
additional of these groundless fears in the 
coming season, and we presume there will 
be no important defaults in interest with 
railways the Ist of August. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, invrease..... 
Specie, increase....... ws 2,061,100 
Legal tenders, increase........ 356 000 
Deposits, increase.............. 789,400 
Reserve, increase.............. 2,229,850 


This makes the surplus reserve in the 
banks about $31,000,000, which is in ex- 
cess of any bank reserve in the history of 
the National banks, both in figures and 
percentage. Money is one to two per cent. 
on call. 


RY ALL ODDS 


Best EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 
| dyn by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or from 


CALIFORNIA Ano COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn. edar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalitown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 

Among afew of the numerous points of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that human 
art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsu by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS! 


the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROADIN THE WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
od accessible by the various branches of this 
ro 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred passenger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 

nts sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


CEN’L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THLE LINE SELECTED BY TH? VU. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


kt 

OLE 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 


Or Via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con- 


rnectingin Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, - 


Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points in the Far West. Shortest Lineto 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets #¢ 
reduced rates can be 


pur 
Through Line, toali the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts o 


f the est and South-West, including 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 


he 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Kepublia 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads direct ‘a 


the heart of the Government and Rallroad Lands ip 


Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ton Territory. 


It is known as the great THROUGH CAR 


ef America, and is universally admitted to be 
Finest Equipped Railroad inthe World 
all classes of Travc?. 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rafi- 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 


. J. POT T E R, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL 
Gen. Pass. Ag’ t Chicago. 
JNO. &. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
ol7 Broadway, New York, and 
Washiugton St., Boston. 


PROTECTION from LIGHTNING ! 


Quimby’s Improved System. 


The only system that affords ABSOLUTE protec. 
tion from lightning. Has been tested more than 
fifty years, without a failure Kefore assuming con. 
trol of the business, the subscriber was, for mere 
than twenty-five years, connected with Mr. Quimby, 
and has a thorough knowledge of the system. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
NO. 64 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Corner Chambers St., New York. ~ 


Print Your Own Cards 
Labels, elopes, ete. with onr 
Printing Preas. r sizes fo 
Circulars, etc., $8 to $75. For 
money making, young or old. Every 
eg easy; printe instructions 


Send stamps for ( a of 
es, Type, Cards, etc., to factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings 


Address BROCKNER & FVAN® 
Manuacturers and importers, #22 Wear St., City 


Want ACENTS To SEL, 


THE 


\ 
\ 
\ 
» > 


To Men and Womenof good character and intelli- 
— waoting an agency! will afford a liberal chance 
test it before paying for it, and return it at my ex- 
ose if not satisfactory. «It is the great labor, cloth- 
ng and soapsaver. A thousand per cent. the best 
Washer inthe world, and pays capable Ageats big 
money. No boys or unreli. ble persons need apply, 
Write for strated cireniars. Address J. WoRTH, 
1708 Franklin Ave. St. Louls, Coa 


And Diseases of the 
» HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS’ 


be taken at home. o case 


incurable when our tions 
are properly answ . Wrire 
for testimonis. Is, etc., 


BEY, 2. CHILDS, 


cnased via this Greet 
i 
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| Runs. encing 
| Pish Trainine 
| Aviaries. Fencing 
Illastrated (Catalogue containing Plans of Poultry 
Houses, and Rupa, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 
_——e nels. Garden teats, Summer Houses, &c., together 
with valuable information about keepirg Poultry, 
Pigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it profitable, 
sent On receipt of 10 ceuts to cover postage. 
| 
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TRAINING HOUSE-SERVANTS. 


Sister Mary Frances Clare, of St. Xa- 
vier's Convent, Great Grimsby, Lincoln- 
shire, has been granted permission to leave 
her order and form a new order of Sisters 
of Peace. Its object will be the training 


here arms with a short sword, which 
looks very dangerous should she overtake 
Hi»pomenes ; the presence of a Victory on 
his side indicates the effect of the apple 
which he holds in his hand as he runs. 
But there are several other figures and 


of girls for domestic life, whether as serv- 
Sister Mary thus desoribes 
in a letter to the London ‘‘ Times” what 


ants or wives. 


she has in view : 
‘ Theoretical training is useless. 


life, so that any girl so trained will be, I 
hope, equally fit for domestic service and 
for married life. . . . Girls will be trained, 
as far as possible, to act precisely as they 
would do in a private family, 
being trained as they are in public insti- 
tutions. The inmates of each training- 
house will be divided into groups or fami- 
lies of ten or twelve. Each group will 
have their own tabie in the general refec 
tory, their owncompartnent in the dormi- 
tory, and separate places for cooking in 
the general kitchen. The object of thus 
dividing the girls who are sent to the Sis 
ters of Peace is obvious. Each will learn 
the domestic duty for which she is most suit- 
ed; she will act, for example, as cook for 
her group, and will*thus learn how tocook, 
keep accounts, and provide for a small 
family. Another will have charge of the 
linen and needlework for her group ; an 
other will bave charge of the washing. 
Thus each girl will be carefully trained 
for a certain work, or for several kinds of 
domestic work, and as all this will be car- 
ried out under the immediate direction of 
the sister who will have charge of the 
group or family, the girls’ training will 
prepare them, practically, for the occupa- 
tions they are likely to have in their future 
life, whether in the service of others or in 
their own homes. Every girl in each 
group will be taught in turn to purchase 
the food or clothing necessary for the little 
family group to which she belongs. 

‘ Asthe Sisters of Peace will also have 
homes for orphans or destitute children, 
those girls who are trained for nurses will 
have special opportunities for learning 
their duties by being given the sole charge 
of twoor three very young children. It 
is also proposed, where such work may be 
desirable, and in places where they may 
be a necessity, to have houses for friend- 
less girls who are engaged in factories and 
other public works, and who are often 
exposed to most terrible danger. These 
houses may be made, at least partly, if not 
altogether, self-supporting, as girls being 
in regular employment should pay a cer- 
tain small fixed sum for their board and 
lodging. These houses may be under the 
charge of a trustworthy matron engaged 
by the Sisters, and shall be constantly and 
closely superintended by them. Every 
effort shall be made to make these houses 
cheerful and attractive to the girls. Girls 
preparing to emigrate will also be received 
for particular training. This is another 
duty of great importance, as so many 
girls are placed in circumstances of seri- 
ous temptation (to which, too oftev, many 
are found to yield) when they arrive in for- 
eign countries without any previous train- 
ing or preparation for the duties they may 
be required to undertake.” 


— — - 


THE ACQUISITIONS OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM FROM THE CASTELLANI 
SALE. 


The antiquities recently purchased for 
the British Museum at the Castellani sale 
in Paris consist chiefly of bronzes and 
gold ornaments. Among the ornaments 
are several very delicate and exquisite ex- 
amples of Etruscan work in gold, some 
specimens of the best Greek taste, and 
one or two illustrations of how the glitter 
of precious stones prevailed over design 
and workmanship in later times. The 
series of bronzes includes four céste, such 
as were used by ladies to hold articles 
of toilet. Of the designs incised on these 
four c/st#, two are specially interesting. 
The one appears to represent the race 


I pro- 
pose to train girls practically for domestic 


instead of 


groups of figures in the composition 
which it is difficult to connect clearly 
with the legend as it has been handed 
down. It would not be altogether strange 
if the Etruscan artist, when he had used 
up the figures ordinarily employed for 
this subject, and still had some space left 
on his cis/a, had filled it in with attractive 
ligures from quite different designs. One 
of these figures, an old man leaning on his 
staff, looks as if drawn from the east 
frieze of the Parthenon, in particular 
from a figure of which only a cast now 
remains. The Etruscan artist, while try- 
ing to be true to his Greek models, gen- 
erally ended in infusing into them a gond 
deal of his North-Italian nature—a rough 
expressiveness which the use of Greek 
models never wholly expelled. Even 
figures which at first sight appear to be 
purely Greek in the drawing, reveal, on 
close examination, this North-Italian 
element. The other evsta to which we 
have alluded is particularly interesting 
from its being one of the very few repre- 
sentations of strictly Roman legends. On 
the lid of the césta is engraved a scene, in 
the center of which stands King Latinus 
in the act of accepting .Eneas (on the 
left) as the successful suitor of his 
daughter Lavinia (on the right). The 
dead body of Turnus is being carried 
away on the left; Amata rushes away 
frantically on the right ; in the foreground 
lies the river god Numicius, with a thick 
bunch of reeds in one hand, and with 
long, sluggish limbs, At his feet reclines 
a nymph, whom Brunn (Annaii dell’ Inst. 
arch., 1864, p. 356) identifies as thenymph 
of the fons Juturwe (see the engraving in 
the Monumenti deli’ Inst. arch. viii., pl. 7). 
At the head of Numicius reclines a satyr. 
With this explanation of the scene on the 
lid, there is no difficulty in understanding 
the terrific battle on the body of the cista 
as the battle which preceded the death of 
Turnus at the hands of Aineas. It seems 
very probable that the date of the cista 
may be assigned to the latter part of the 
fourth century b.c., and we have thus in 
it an illustration of the legend which Vir- 
gil found ready to hand concerning the 
Trojan origin of Rome. 

The Castellani purchase includes also a 
numer of curious objects of toilet use 
found in cist; twomirrors with incised 
designs, one of which has just been pub. 
lished in the continuation of Gerhard’s 
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Best & Co., at the Liliputian Bazaar, 60 
and 62 West Twenty-third Street, are doing a 
very large business for the season on account 
of liberal reduction in all lines of their goods. 
Although this firm has recently been some- 
what embarrassed by the failure of a house 
closely connected with them in business, they 
bave not closed their doors, and do not ex- 
pect todo so. This establishment makes a 
specialty of infants’ and children’s clothes, 
anicarry the largest assortment{fof any house 
inthecity. Buyers by mail always receive the 
benefit of a marking down in prices below 
the catalogue list, s0 that the present is a 
good time to buy. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima. 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT Ts!CUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all land’ 
the Chics ering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


New ‘‘ Perfect ” return-flue Furnace. 


No waste of Heat or Fuel, 
No Gas or Dust, if see poorer furnaces are 


The full benefit from coal obtained by radiation 
from four times the usual heating surface. 
Furnace has no bolted joints 
Examine the merits of this great Genter with its 
Solid cast return-flue ‘Radiator and three-flue 
ody. Will last longer without expense than any 
furnace made, 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water St.,N, ¥. 
Send for Circulars. 


H. G. CORNEY 
EP. ROE, 


CORNW 4ALL-ON-HUD*<ON, 

and for many years of these cele. 

brated Nurs ries, offers a largeand choice assort 

ment of Potted and Layered strawberry Piants 

_ summer planting. All the new and standard 
nds Popular prices Descriptive 

with full cultural notes, free. Address as above 


AYER’S 


ELtruskische Spiegel ; @ mirror case, with a 
design in relief, representing Ganymede | 
carried off by the eagle ; two draped statu- 
ettes of female tigures, slightly archaic, 


of the grace of the Greek models from 
which they had been studied, and net a 


native Etruscan spirit; and, lastly, u 
bronze ax-head made to be dedicated to 
the goddess Hera, and bearing an archaic 
Greek inscription to that effect.—[The | 
Academy. 


An old custom called the Hunting of the 
Wren is still observed in the Isle of Man. A 
fairy who exerted a baleful influence over 
the island was pursued by a knight, and only 
escaped in the moment of extreme hazard by 
assuming the form of a wren. In conse- 
quence of this, on che specific anniversary 
the islanders devoted their energies to theex- 
tirpation of the fairy,and wrens were pursued, 
pelted, and fired at withoyt mercy. The 
feathers were preserved with religious care, 
the belief being that they had a peculiarcharm 
in preserving their possessors from ship- 
wreck. Any fisherman who proceeded to sea 
without such safeguard was considered ex- 
ceedingly foolhardy. Atthe present time, on 
the morrow of Christmas day, groups of boys 
proceed from door to door carrying a wreu 
suspended in the center of two hoops, which 
are decorated with evergreens and ribbons. 
The boys pluck the feathers from the unfor- 
tunate bird, and give one to each liberally 
disposed householder, singing meanwhile a 


of Atalanta, whom the Etrascan artist 


rhyme. 


— 


and characterized, as usual, by much, 


little of the rough expressiveness of th: | 


Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma-- | 


larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
br all Druggists. 


vet E BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves 
0 to of it in first issue of each mont) 
N, 681 Washington St. Boston, Mase 


Land Loans Principal and 


arant capital of eter te 
any comme ner.” in d for circulars. Texas 
loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas 


WANTS. 


[Cards ay not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted sn this column for subscribers only, 
‘or fifteen cents per line, It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices Gf wants as will serve subscribers who ar 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not able.) 


A Young Lady wishes an engagement, to begin 
Sept. 6, or thereabouts, to teach English branches 
to two or three children. A good home chiefly 


BLAINE & 
LOG 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS! 
(SO Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


— 


CHU RCH EQ UIPMENT 


SHAT, Arun & Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 


Church LIGHT, 


heapest and the Beat Light known 
Stores, Show Windows, 


Established 1780. 


Theatres, Depots, ete, New = lee 


to *sandthe 


A, FRINK, 651 Peart 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
' Send for Hand-Book, by mall, free, te 


JI. & LA 
56 Carmine New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


& «iis of Pure Copper and Tin for OPOLL? 
ols, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaet. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Belle 
Chimes for Churches, ower 
locks, ete,., ete, and 
‘ogre sent free. Ada 
McSHase & Co., Md 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


vorably known to the public 
18. Church, Chapel. School, Fire Alarr 
and bells; ant Peals 
Mei.cely & Co., West Trov NY 
R, GEISLER, West Eighth 


Church Purnitare, §. Banners, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


an 
Complete Sam 
Sarin Badge , 3 for 


dates, 12x 16, le 


10 Barclaw St.. New York. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
FAMOUs WOMEN.” Just com by Elizabeth 
Stuart Pheljs. Marion Harland, and 1% other Eminent 
riters. The grandest book o/ theage. Agents sell 10 to 
D. WORTHINGTON & OCU., Hartford, Co 


WANTED—For the Lives of 


ND & 
AN, HENDRICKS. 


In 1 Vol. by T. W. Kwox. In 1] Vol. by How. A. Barxr™. 


vol.. pas ree, BO ner Agents. Outfits Free 


desired. Address F.B., care Christian Union. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser a) 
Publisher by stating that they saw t? 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Wanted for our new book BC/RIED 
S CITIES RECOVERED. Buried 
Nations es obliterated history 


rewritten. e doi ngs of Patriarchs, 


% Prophets and Kings unfolded. Ceoae a scoveries. Latest re- 


searches. from Pyramids. Temples and Rwians. 
Plain .o a child: a! sorb Ri New 


Low p Subscribers 
BRADLEY. CERRETOON & 66 ath St., 


Vol 80, No. 5. 


Campaign (roods. 
We are be. peda: rarters for 
NET WO BANNERS, FLAG 
Suits, Caps, Helmets, 
Tore hes, Pictures, Transparencies 
and a)! campaign Ags. yments, 
it $1.00, 
doz. ts of all Canidi- 
for 2c., 1 doz. 60c., for #4. 
Prices defy competitic n! 
Send for samples and circulars. 


CAMPAIGN MANUFACTUB’G CC.. 


Authori zed, the and Cheapest. 
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LONG BRANCH STYLE. 


This is a great hotel. At present it 
shelters not only a woman with forty 
brand-new complete costumes, but a— 
well, God made him, therefore let him 
pass for a man—with sixty spick-span 
fresh suits, nine horses, and four servants. 
The lady in question is Mrs. Moses Fra- 
ley, of St. Louis, wife of the grain specu- 
lator. Of her wardrobe the whole of the 
immense house is aware, not alone because 
it is dazzled three times a day and between 
meals by miraculous toilets, but because, 
though occupying an extensive suite of 
rooms, two of which are turned into a 


wardrobe, the corridor into which they 


open has a wainscoting of trunks, varying 
in size from alligator hat-boxes to the 
huge ‘‘’togas,” opening like chests of 
drawers. When Mrs. Fraley, who is a 
large woman with blonde hair, has aston- 
ished us for the fortieth time with a stun- 
ning combination of dress, hat, parasol, 


gloves, stockings, and shoes to match, she 


will start for pastures new, and begin all 
over again, as is the mode with women of 
fashion. For example, there arrived this 
morning a lady who has been doing 


Saratoga with thirteen trunks, and who 


lunched in a miracle of chocolate satin 
sprinkled with natural-sized walnuts of 
golden hue, and bronzed shoes, which, by 
the way, are very fashionable, and in this 


case cut low enough to display golden 


silk stockings. On her head was perched 
a coquettish turban, trimmed with a dozen 
gold and brown rings. 

As to the masculine wearer of five dozen 
different costumes, Mr. E. Berry Wall, of 
New York, I am told he first became 
famous through his infinite variety of 
clothes and his lending that amusing 
young fraud, Lord Abercromby, $7,060. 
I cannot vouch for the truth of it, but it 
is said that he and Mrs. Fraley regard 
each other in the light of bitter rivals, 
though the latter has the advantage, for 
she can wear diamonds in a dozen differ- 
ent ways, while Mr. Wall is obliged to 
confine himself to studs, pin, and sleeve 
buttons of blazing stones. 

While I write I can see through the 
window the St. Louis matron getting 
into her carriage fcra drive. She has on 
a wonderful gown—a peach-colored silk 
covered with immense damask roses of 
crimson velvet pile; the underskirt is 
flounced alternately with crimson velvet 
and rose point; the cut of the corsage is 
concealed by a mantle of the brocade; a 
tiny bonnet of lace and crimson pompons 
covers her flaxen puffs; rubies and dia- 
monds tremble in the sun. Mrs. Fraley 
steps into her satin lined carriage with a 
dexterous touch, arranges her skirts and 
settles herself among the cushions under 
the shade of a white lace, rose-lined um- 
brella. Presently Mr. Fraley’s valet 
rushes out with a vast bouquet of red 
roses. Then the lady gives the signal, 
the liveried footman hops on his perch at 
the back, and the liveried coachman in 
front starts up the span—one pure white 
and one jet black steed, with huge yellow 
collars around their necks, to the manifest 
detriment of their appearance.—[Long 
Branch Letter to vmcineat Enquirer. 


IN THE ROUGH STATE. 

‘‘ Are you the maraging editor ?’’ inquired 
& seedy, long-haired individual, as he walked 
up to the desk of the handsomest man in the 
office. 

sir,no; I[haven’t that honor. That’s 
the man over there, with the green goggles 
on.’’ 

‘*] beg your pardon, sir, but I have a little 
poem here on the Dzmocratic Convention. 
A little inspiration, so to speak ; just dashed 
it off without any previous thought. It’sa 
little rough yet, but you can make any 
Changes you wish,”’ and handed the editor 
twenty-one pages-of the poem. 

‘‘All right,’ said the editor, cheerfully, 
“Tll give you a check for it right away.” 

“Thank you,’’ said the beaming poet. ‘I 
feel highly flattered. I hardly expected—ah 
—you—’”’ 

“Don’t mention it,’’ said the editor as he 
tore off the check and passed it over; “‘al- 


Ways bring your poetry right in here.’’ 


The long-haired man had almost reached 
the door when he returned with a puzzled 
look on his face. 

‘‘ Ah, by the way, you haven’t specified any 
amount or signed your name.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know; it’s just in its rough 
state, you see, and you can fill it up to suit 
yourself. Good 


IN DANGER OF A SPECTACLE CASE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Olsen, an elderly couple liv- 
ing in Tremont, Westchester County, N. Y., 
while walking along a lane recently were 
confronted by two men who seemed to be 
tramps. One of the men asked Mr. Olsen to 
tell him the time, and the latter answered 
that he did not know what o’clock it was. 

‘*Then we'll look ourselves,’’ said one of 
the tramps, as he attempted to snatch Mr. 
Olsen’s watch chain. Mrs. Oslen drew a 
dangerous looking weapon and exclaimed, 
‘*If you touch my husband I'll blow both of 
your heads off !”’ 

_ The tramps looked at each other and then 

at the weapon, and one of them, shouting, 
‘“*Dig out, Jim; she’s gota pop!’’ took to 
his beels and disappeared with his com- 
pabion, 

When the couple had recovered their com- 
posure Mr. Olsen said to his wife, ‘‘ Ma- 
tilda, my dear, I did not know that you 
carried a pistol. Where did you get it ?’’ 

‘Why, father,’’ said Mrs. Olsen, it Was 
only my spectacle case.’’ 


A BREEZE THAT WAS TOO CON- 
TRARY. 

At an auction sale the other day a marine 
view was being knocked down at a handsome 
figure, when a bluff sailor, who happened to 
wander in, exclaimed earnestly : ‘‘ My stars ! 
if there ain’t a vessel drifting on the rocks 
witha strong breeze blowing off shore !’’ The 

artist took his work home to rearrange the 
wind. 


Two pretty tidies, that can be used toorna- 
ment the back of a sofa which is divided in 
two parts, can be made as follows: For one, 
take three pieces of pale blue satin ribbon 
the length of the sofa cushion, put lace in- 
sertion of the same width as the ribbon be- 
tween the strips of the ribbon, trim the edge 
with narrow lace, not more than an inch and 
a half wide. For the other tidy use a con- 
trasting color of ribbon; pink, or crimson, or 
a fine shade of yellow will answer. Paint 
each strip of the ribbon in some pretty de- 
sign. The blue could be painted in the palest 
pink moss-rose buds, and the crimson in 
yellow tulips. eas 


An Indian on being asked what he was 
doing now, answered: ‘‘ Well, I hunt some, 
fish some, and preach some.’”’ ‘‘ Where do | 
you preach?’ ‘*Uponthe creek bottom.” | 
‘‘How much do they give you ’Bout $50 
ayear.’’ ‘‘That’s mighty poor pay, isn’t it?” 
‘* Well, but it’s mighty poor preach.’’—[ Phila- 
delphia Record. Some preachers resign 
on account of small pay, but they never 
think of the quality of the stuff they dole 
out. The Indian knew more than some white 
men. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The King of Sweden is visiting Lon- 
don, incognito. 

—England imports on an average 1,000 
cheap American clocks per day, at an aver- 
age price of $1.07 each. 

—The Emperor of Germany has re- 
ceived a curious gift from Missouri. It 
is a long pipe with a bow] that is well 
incrusted by the burnt tobacco of ages. 
Ten of thousands of Indians have smoked 
it as a ‘‘ pipe of peace.” 

—Another ‘‘ blue grotto,” or 
series of three large grottoes, eighty-seven 
metres in length, has been discovered on 
the Dalmatian island of Buol, lying to the 
southwest of Lissa. The cave is said to 
surpass in beauty the famous Blue Grotto 
at Capri. 

—The National Line steamer ‘‘America” 
arrived at Liverpool at noon of July 24, 
and her mails were delivered by carriers 
in London the same afternoon, eight days 
from the time of collection in this city. 
This is unprecedented in the history of the 
mail service. 

—The hot weather of July 23, 24, and 
25 reached Russia, and caused at least eight 
fatal cases of sunstroke at Odessa each 

ay. Business in that city was suspended 
uring the afternoons, which is a method 
of dealing with hot weather that, unfor- 


tunately, has not yet come into vogue in 
this country. 
—QOne Captain Traynor has started to 


‘the different industries 


chuelo, 


make the voyage from New York to Bris- 
‘tol, England, in adory. On July 25 he 
|had reached Malinicus Island, Me., nine 
days out from New York. THe started 
next morning for England. He was in 
good health, and confident of reaching his 
destination. 

—During an afternoon performance of 
Barnum’s at Cortland, N. Y., July 23, a 
storm struck the main tent and destroyed 
it in less than three minutes, creating great 
confusion in both actors and audience. 
Curiously enough, a similar accident oc. 
curred at Richfield Springs. N. Y., the 
same day, where Washburne and [lunt- 
ing’s circus was exhibiting. 

—A new method of popular instruction: 
‘‘ Pyramids of instruction ” are being 
erected in various towns and cities through- 
out Germany. ‘They show upon their 
faces the elevation of the place above the 
sea level, the difference between . local 
time and that of Vienna, Paris, London, 
New York, etc., and much statistical in- 
formation. On each pyramid, also, are 
placed a clock, a thermometer, and a ba- 
rometer. 

—The ‘‘ lightning train” which {s torun 
between Lisbon, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg, consists of a baggage car, a restau- 
rant, a saloon anda sleeping car, all ar- 
ranged with every imaginable comfort 
and elegance. The sleeping car con- 
tains a luxurious bath-room ; the saloon 
car, a library and reading-room stocked 
with journals of all the principal Euro- 
pean cities. 

—QOn the Ist of May, 1886, an exhibi- 
tion of American products and a display 
of the national customs will take place in 
London. The exhibition will be very 
complete, and the principal phases of 
American life, offices, shops, restaurants, 
bars, etc., with colored attendants and 
other real specimens, will be shown. Also 
and handicrafts 
pursued by white, Chinese, negro, and In- 
dian workers. An American regiment 
and a fire-engine corps will assist. Surely 
this will throw fisheries, healtheries, and 
such shows into nothingness. 

—The new Brazilian vessel, the ‘‘ Ria- 
” is pronounced by the ‘‘ London 
Times” to be the most perfect fighting 
ship afloat, possessing in speed, coal endu- 


| vance. and arrangement and range of fire 


of her guns special advantages not ob- 
tained in combination in any other ship. 
Briefly described, she is a twin-screw tur- 
ret ship, of 6,000 tons and 6,000 horse- 
power, built of steel, 305 feet long, 52 feet 
wide, and 30 feet deep. She can make 
fifteen knots an hour and run at that speed 
4,500 miles without recoaling. She is pro- 
tected by armor eleven inches and ten 
inches thick respectively, and her arma. 
ment consists of four nine-inch twenty-ton 
breech-loading rifled guns in two revolv. 
ing turrets, and six six-inch breech-load- 
ers, besides fifteen Nordenfelt machine 
guns; she also carries Whitehead torpe 
does. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT IN THE CASE OF A 
PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTER. 


A physician in the State of New York. whose 
daughter was in rapid decline, sends us a report. 
which we give, showing a prompt arrest of the 
disease an a rapid return healthward. 

* Your Home Treatment was duly received, 
and my daughter immediately commenced its 
use, stopping all other treatment. The results 
are marvelous indeed. She says that she [feels 
nearly well, except that she has some congh yet. 
You wiil see by reference to my former letter that 
she hadavery badtrainof symptoms. J7wop/hy- 
sicians whom I ca.led to see her pronounced it a case 
of Tuberculosis, and gave it as their opinion that 
she could not recover. She had had a cough for a 
year; was very hoarse; Aad a4 severe prin in 
right ‘side ¢ chill Sor last two months, and loss of ap- 
petite, and nervousness ; could not sleep at night; 
pulse a hundred and over at times; respiration 
about twenty-five to thirty-four. She began to 
improve in about one week from the time she 
c¢ mmenced the Oxygen Treatment, and has 
continued uptothe presenttime. Al/ the bad 
symptoms enumerated have passed off. I cannot 
ind words to express my gratitude,’ 

Our" 7reatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in C onsumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis. Asthma, ete , 
aud a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address, Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


> 


Hot Weather 


Is now here, with all its depressing and debilitating 


effects. If your blood has not been purified and your 


system strengthened by the use of Ho i's Sarsapa 
rilla, take this reliable medicine before it is too late, 
It will correct biliousness, cure dyspepsia,and drive 
scrofula from the biood, 


‘Tired All the Time”’ 


‘lL had no appetite or strength, and felt tired all 
the time. I attributed my condition to serofulous 
humor. But as soon as I had taken half a bottle « 
Hood's Sarsaparilla my appetite was restored and 
my stomach felt better. ILhavc now taken nearly 
three bottles, and I never was so well in my life. I 
would not be without Hood's Sarsaparilla for twice 
its cost.” Mrs, Jessie F. Do_seare, Vasceoag, BR. | 


Had No Appetite 


“For three months I was confined to the house 
with kidney and liver disease. 1 was very much 
run down, with no appetite, and had acough. | 
bought a bottle of Hood's Sarsapariiia, and after 
taking it a short time l beganto gain. Nowlam 
so that! can doa good deal of work. | have much 
faith im Hood’s Sarsaparilia.”” Re¥YNoLDs, 
Fleming, N. Y. 


Hocd’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliar 


Vegetable 
HAI S Sicilian 


RENEWER. 


The great popularity of this pre ration, 
iter its many years of test, should be an 
asstirance, even to the most ptical, that 
it is really me ritorious. Those who have 
used HALLS RENEWER kuow that 
it does all that is claimed. 

It causes hew growth of hair on bald 
heads—provided the hair follic ‘les are not 
dead, which is seldom the ease: restores 
natural color to gray or faded 3 ‘ir; pre- 
serves the se alp- healthful and clear of 
dandruff; prevents the hair falling-off or 
changing color; keeps it soft, pliant, lus- 
trous, and causes it to grow long and 
thick. 

Ham LENEWER produces its 
effects by the healthful influence of its 

vegetable ingredients, which invicorate 
and rejuvenate. It is not 2 dve, and is 
a delightful article for toilet use. Con- 
tuining® no aleohol, it does not evap- 
orate quickly and dry up the natural oil, 
ieaving the hair harsh and brittle, as do 
other preparations. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Colors them brown or black, as desired, 

aud is the best dve, because it is harmless: 

produces a permanent natural color: and, 

cing 2 single preparation, is more con- 

venient of upplie ation than any other. 
PREPARED BY 


R. HALL & COo., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


Espec ially in ¢ holer ‘ra 
\ jint intum is the use 
Ridge’s Fo« al 
uable Many cases 
be cited where 


failed, and BRidge’s 
Food has been tried 
and the 
strength imparted 

f and its neutral action 
the bowels, the 
fj phy sictan has been 
ble to use such 
r medies as to effect 
perfect restoration of 

the patient to health. 

Four sizes, Se, te, 25, and @1.75 Drugyists al 
ways keep it, and many grocers. No 4 size most 
6 for fumily use. WOOLKICH & CU , on 

label 


Send six cents for postage, ‘end 
receive free, a costly box of 
0018 which wil! help all, of 
teltier sex, to more money right 


aw iy than anything else in thia 
world. Fortunes ¢waj the workers absolutely sure. 
at once «Co. Maine. 


“TI Believe DR. TQWNSEND' S Remedy for 


HAY-FEVER %, 


ASTHMA and CATARLH 


will be sure in ninety cases ina hundred, and recommend 


all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


H.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists, For Pampliets send to 


Dr. M. M. TowNseEND, Frostburg, Md. 


LADIES ASK TO SEB 


THOMSON. LANGDON & CO. | 


SOLE AGENTS.N.-Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 
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